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AS MEERWUNDER is one of the eleven poems in Kaspar von 
der Roen’s Heldenbuch, or the Dresdner Heldenbuch, as it is 
frequently called. This manuscript now rests in the Sachs- 

ische Landesbibliothek, formerly the Dresdner Bibliothek. Its call 
number is now M 201, formerly M 103.! The Dresdner Heldenbuch was 
written in Franconia? by Kaspar von der Roen, who mentions his name 
and the date, 1472, on the last page of Laurin, and two other scribes 
whom I have called A and B.* 

Scribe B is responsible for Das Meerwunder, which is found on pages 
193™-99". The poem has been edited only once, by F. H. von der Hagen 
and A. Primisser.* Of the eleven poems in the Dresdner Heldenbuch, 
Das Meerwunder alone has no illustration opposite the introductory 
page. Furthermore, it bears no title. Von der Hagen and Primisser® 
gave it the title Das Meerwunder. 


1See F. Zarncke, ‘‘Kaspar von der Roen,”’ Germania, I (1856), 53; Edward A. H. 
Fuchs (ed.), The Wolfdietrich epic in the Dresdner Heldenbuch (Louisville, 1935), p. 8. 

?See Karl Drescher, Studien zu Hans Sachs (‘‘Acta Germanica,’’ Bd. II, Heft 3 [Ber- 
lin, 1891]), pp. 436, 473; Fuchs, p. 8, n. 3; see also Franz Zimmerstidt, ‘‘Untersuchungen 
liber das Gedicht ‘Der Wunderer,’’’ Programm des Luisenstddtischen Gymnasiums, No. 93 
(Berlin, 1888), p. 28. On p. 4, Zimmerstiidt quotes from a letter by Lassberg (September 
23, 1820) to Uhland to the effect that the Dresdner Heldenbuch is written in Austro- 
Bavarian dialect. Der Wunderer is another title for Etzels Hofhaltung and must not be 
confused with Das Meerwunder 

* Fuchs, pp. 10-14. 

‘ Der Helden Buch in der Ursprache, Vol. II, Part II. (Berlin, 1825), pp. 222-26. 
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Although the Dresdner Heldenbuch contains only mediocre texts, it 
has the only version of Das Meerwunder. For this reason, the follow- 
ing text is of the utmost importance. The importance of Das Meer- 
wunder has been overlooked by most scholars of older German litera- 
ture. Even Gustav Ehrismann’s monumental Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters (Munich, 1918-35) makes 
no mention of it. This little epic demands attention and is worthy of 
a re-edition for at least three reasons: (1) for its theme; (2) for the re- 
lation of its theme to Albrecht Diirer; and (3) for its metrical interest, 

Karl Miillenhoff saw the similarity between Das Meerwunder and 

the myth of the origin of the Merovingian dynasty,® but drew no con- 
clusions. Wilhelm Miiller’ was the first scholar to declare that Das 
Meerwunder is a poetic version of the Merovingian myth. Kar] Dre- 
scher, in his Studien zu Hans Sachs,’ after having pointed out the close 
relationship of two poems by Hans Sachs? to Das Meerwunder, makes 
the following statement: 
Fassen wir nun die durch obige Untersuchung erhaltenen Resultate kurz zu- 
sammen, so ist zu sagen, dass die beiden Gedichte des Hans Sachs, ohne dass 
ihre direkte Vorlage nachzuweisen wire, mit dem Gedichte vom Meerwunder 
bei Caspar von der Roen auf eine Sagentradition von der Kénigin Theodelinde 
zuriickgehen, die ihren Ursprung hat in einem alten Mythus der Merovinger, 
verbunden mit historischen Ueberlieferungen dieses Kénighauses.!° 


The chief reasons for not considering Das Meerwunder as the direct 
source of Sachs’s poems are, according to Drescher, (1) that Hans 
Sachs used the printed Heldenbuch, which does not contain Das Meer- 
wunder, as the source for his hiirnen Seufried; (2) that he does not indi- 


* “Die merovingische Stammsage,"’ Zeitschrift fir deutsches Alterthum, VI (1848), 433. 
This myth, written during the first half of the seventh century, Fredegar has preserved. 
The following sentences form the nucleus of the story: ‘‘Fertur, super litore maris aestatis 
tempore Chlodeo cum uxore resedens, meridiae uxor ad mare labandum vadens, bistea 
Neptuni Quinotauri similis eam adpetisset. Cumque in continuo aut a bistea aut a viro 
fuisset concepta, peperit filium nomen Meroveum, per co regis Francorum post vocantur 
Merohingii’’ (Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum [‘‘Monumenta Germaniae Historica,” Bd. 
II (Hannover, 1888)], p. 95). 

7 Mythologie der deutschen Heldensage (Heilbronn, 1886), p. 40. 8 Pp. 436 ff. 


* The first is a Meisterlied of September 15, 1552, ‘‘Agilulphus, ein kunig, in Lan- 
parten sass,’’ ed. K. Goedeke and J. Tittmann, Deutsche Dichter des sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, IV (Leipzig, 1870), 299-301. The other one is a ‘“‘Historia: Kénigin Deudalinda 
mit dem Meerwunder,”’ ed. A. von Keller and E. Goetze, Hans Sachs, XVI (‘Bibliothek 
des Literarischen Vereins,’’ Bd. CLX XIX (Stuttgart, 1886]), 228-32. The date of the 
‘‘Historia”’ is 1562. 

10 P. 473. 
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cate anywhere any knowledge of our manuscript; (3) that Hans Sachs 
gives names to the characters in the poems, and Das Meerwunder does 
not. These arguments are not conclusive. A. L. Stiefel has satisfac- 
torily explained the names, and sees the source of the Meisterlied in 
Das Meerwunder." I agree with Wilhelm Miiller that the source of 
Das Meerwunder is a version of the myth of the origin of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty. I also agree with Stiefel that the source of Hans 
Sachs’s Meisterlied (1552) is Das Meerwunder, as many expressions 
agree literally with those in Das Meerwunder. In his Historia: Kénigin 
Deudalinda mit dem Meerwunder (1562), Hans Sachs re-wrote the 
Meisterlied of 1552 without referring again to Das Meerwunder.” 

The importance of Das Meerwunder grows when we consider that 
Albrecht Diirer used the theme in a chalcograph made in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century. This engraving depicts the principal 
motifs of the myth of the Merovingian dynasty.'* Like the poem, the 
chaleograph bears no title. In his diary, Direr refers to a mehrwunder, 
which has generally been identified with the engraving. Hewrites: ‘Ich 
hab gelést aus zwey Adam und Eva, ein mehrwunder, 1 Hieronymus, 
lreuther, 1 Nemesin, 1 Eustachium 14 To be sure, some art his- 
torians have sought the source of the engraving in classical mythol- 


ogy.” E. Tietze-Conrat has tried to connect Diirer’s chalcograph with 


uSee A. L. Stiefel’s review of Drescher’s Hans Sachs Studien in Litteraturblatt fir 
germanische und romanische Philologie, XIII (1892), cols. 188 ff.; also his note, p. 177, 
in Hans Sachs-Forschungen; Festschrift zur vierhundertsten Geburtsfeier des Dichters, ed. 
A. L. Stiefel (Nuremberg, 1894). 

% Cf. Drescher, pp. 437 ff. 

13 Konrad Lange, the art historian and critic, has described the chalcograph as follows: 
“In diesem [i.e., Kupferstich] trigt ein birtiges, mit Hirschgehérn versehenes Ungeheuer, 
das oberhalb Mensch, unterhalb Fisch ist und in der Linken eine Wehr aus Schildkréten- 
schale nebst einem Eselskinnbacken hilt, auf seinem Riicken eine Frau durch die Wellen, 
die unmittelbar vorher offenbar mit ihren Gespielinnen am Meeresufer gebadet hat. Drei 
von ihnen sind im Hintergrunde noch im Wasser sichtbar. Sie suchen eilig das Ufer zu 
erreichen, wo eine vierte bekleidete (vielleicht die Mutter?) jammernd an einem Hiigel 
niedergesunken ist und ein herbeieilender, mit Turban versehener, birtiger Mann, 
vielleicht der Vater (oder Gatte) der geraubten Frau, wehklagend die Hinde emporhebt. 
Weiter riickwirts bildet eine burggekrénte Stadt den Abschluss. Die geraubte Frau liegt 
auffallend ruhig auf dem Riicken des Fischmenschen, schaut aber, wie es scheint, klagend 
zm itren Angehérigen am Ufer zuriick’’ (‘‘Diirers Meerwunder,”’ Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, n.F., XI [1900], 196). 

4 Albrecht Diirers Tagebuch, ed. Friedrich Leitschuh (Leipzig, 1884), p. 68. Hermann 
Dollmayr was the first to connect Diirer’s chalcograph and the myth of the origin of the 
Merovingian dynasty. See his article, ‘‘Albrecht Diirers Meerwunder,’’ Jahrbuch der 
kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, XX (1899), 1-4. 

18 Friedrich Leitschuh refers to such interpretations (p. 146 n.); cf. also Konrad Lange, 
“Diirers Meerwunder,”’ Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, n.F., XI (1900), 195-204. 
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an episode in Ovid’s Metamorphoses." In this passage the angry father 
Hippodamas hurls his daughter Perimela into the water. We note, in 
the lines quoted from Diirer’s Tagebuch, that Diirer gives to his en- 
graving based on mythology the title Nemesis, which denotes its 
mythological origin. In the same diary he makes the following nota- 
tion: ‘Ich hab dem factor von Portugal geschenkt ein kleines ge- 
schniedenes kindlein; mehr hab ich ihm geschenkt ein Adam und Eva, 
den Hieronymum im gehiuss, den Herculem, den Eustachium, die 
Melancholj, die Nemesin.’’"” In other words, Diirer regularly gives 
apposite names to episodes or characters from classical mythology." 
If E. Tietze-Conrat’s interpretation were correct, we should expect 
Diirer to refer to his engraving as Achelous und Perimela, or Hippo- 
damas. The theme that Diirer has in mind is German. He depicts 
here the myth of the origin of the Merovingian dynasty. The queen 
who is attacked by the sea-monster while she is bathing with her wom- 
en is the mother of Merovaeus. The man on the shore who throws up 
his hands in horror is her husband, Chlojo.’® Here, as in the report by 
Fredegar, we have the nucleus of the myth. The poem Das Meer- 
wunder amplifies the story. 


Das Meerwunder is in the “‘Bernerton.’’ In the Dresdner Heldenbuch 
there are four other epics in the same meter: Sigenot, Ecken Ausfahrt, 
Dietrich und seine Gesellen, and Herzog Ernst. Von der Hagen and 
Primisser, in their edition, transcribe them as having twelve-line 
strophes, with long, dangling twelfth lines. Gustav Ehrismann con- 


16 ‘‘Diirerstudien,’’ Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LI, n.F., XXVII (1916), 263-65. 
Tietze-Conrat used the translation by J. H. Voss, Ovids Verwandlungen (‘‘Reclams Uni- 
versal-Bibliothek,"’ 356/357, No. 37, pp. 130-37). This interpretation is ‘‘absolutely con- 
vincing"’ to Gustav Pauli, ‘‘Die Diirer-Literatur der letzten drei Jahre,’’ Repertorium fir 
Kunstwissenschaft, XLI (1919), 28. Compare Campbell Dodgson, Albrecht Direr (Lon- 
don & Boston, 1926), p. 41. Dodgson wants us to note that, as in the episode in Ovid, 
‘the river is in flood, that the trees are growing out of the water,’’ but that ‘“‘the bathing 
women are completely unexplained.’’ My reply is that in Diirer’s chalcographs plants in 
the water or on the water's edge appear to be partly submerged or to have been overtaken 
by a flood. Cf. also Konrad Lange, ‘‘Diirers Meerwunder,”’ Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 
n.F., XI (1900), 198; ‘“‘Diirers Kupferstich Das Meerwunder (mit I Abbildung),’’ Reper- 
torium fir Kunstwissenschaft, LX VI (1925), 87-104. Lange never abandoned the theory 
that Diirer’s engraving is an illustration of one of the many widespread stories of sea- 
monsters during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For a summary of the antecedents 
of the pictorial elements used by Diirer, see Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Der junge 
Direr (Augsburg, 1928), pp. 37-38. 

17 Leitschuh, p. 57. 

18 Cf. Konrad Lange, ‘‘Diirers ‘Meerwunder,’”’ Zeitschrift fir bildende Kunst, n.F., XI 
(1900), 197. 

19 See Dollmayr, p. 4. 
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sequently sets up the following twelve-line rhyme-scheme for the 
“Bernerton”’: aab—aab—cd—cd-ee.2° Von der Hagen and Primisser 
failed to note, or ignored, the diagonal stroke / indicating the end of 
the line. Scribe B omits this mark only occasionally. Although he 
sometimes omits it between lines 12 and 13 of Das Meerwunder, he 
then usually begins line 13 with a capital letter. He also wrote Die- 
trich und seine Gesellen. Here too he uses the mark in the same way. 
Consequently, he considered the meter to be a thirteen-line strophe. 
Kaspar, who is responsible for Sigenot, Ecken Ausfahrt, and Herzog 
Ernst, is less consistent in the use of the mark /, but he does not omit 
it more frequently between lines 12 and 13 than elsewhere. This fact 
and the practice of scribe B show that the stanza had thirteen lines. 
I therefore print the ““Bernerton’”’ in thirteen lines, with line 12 as an 
unrhymed line (Waise). The rhyme-scheme, then, is: aab—cch—de—de- 


f-w-f. 


In the text which follows I have resolved all abbreviations. These 
are as follows: The d in und is often indicated by a curved line over the 
n, which continues the second downward stroke of the n: 3,5; 5,8; 
9,10; 14,8; 15,5; 17,5; 22,3; 23,13; 25,13; 30,1; 31,10. 


An inverted c often indicates er: 7,10 vernumen; 14,10 verloren; 
15,10 vermessen; 16,9 vernam; 17,8 vater; 21,11 wider; 31,4 ver- 
schwign. The same mark indicates r: 2,12 vber; 4,3 der; 13,6 orden; 
31,9 Wer. Once it indicates e: 25,8 ewer(second e). 

I have no explanation to offer for the bar over m in dem, 24,4. 

A bar over the syllable indicates n: 1,11 den; 2,13 geporn; 6,11 
kumen; 9,3 grunen (second n); 11,13 gesehen; 14,12 den; 15,11 iunck- 
frawen (second n); 15,13 man; 16,3 argen; 16,13 Wen; 18,3 leben; 
18, 11 pringen (second n); 20,6 vergossen; 20,7 rechen; 20,12 andern 
(second n); 21,8 scheuchslichen; 26,5 von; 28,11 heten; 29,10 frawen; 
30,2 gerochen; 30,4 guten; 31,1 freuden; 31,3 eren, 31,7 man; 31,13 
nechsten (second n). 

In the last stanza the space on page 199 is limited. The scribe con- 


20 Schlussband, p. 170; ef. Archer Taylor, The literary history of Meistergesang (New 
York, 1937), pp. 71-73. Taylor calls especial attention to the use of the meter in Meisterge- 
sang, in which it is always a Gesdtz of thirteen lines. See also Franz Saran, Deutsche Vera- 
lehre (Munich, 1927), pp. 296-97; H. G. Adkins, A history of German versification (London, 
1923), p. 137; A. Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte (‘‘Grundriss der germanischen Philo- 
logie,’’? VII [Berlin, 1927]), II, 287-88. 
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sequently uses more abbreviations here than elsewhere. In general, his 
abbreviations are standard for the period, in both manuscripts and 
early printing. 

Line 29,8: ‘‘Vnd pracht zw grossem grawen,”’ was added by a fourth 
hand in the upper margin of page 199”. The scribe who inserted the 
line consequently had access to the source, and B, the scribe of Das 
Meerwunder, was merely a copyist and not a poet. Franz Zimmer- 
stidt, after comparing Kaspar’s Wunderer [i.e., Etzels Hofhaltung] with 
the twenty-eight stanzas which are preserved of the printed copy of 
1518," concludes: ‘‘Dies Ergebnis der Vergleichung zwingt uns zu 
derselben Voraussetzung, zu welcher wir schon friiher durch Betrach- 
tung des Inhaltes gelangt waren, dass nimlich dem Gedichte Kaspars 
eine schriftliche Quelle zu Grunde gelegen haben muss 
may conclude, therefore, since Zimmerstidt’s study strengthens the 
argument, that the Dresdner Heldenbuch is the work of copyists. 

Here follows the text of Das Meerwunder.** The manuscript does 
not number the stanzas; I do, for practical reasons. This text will sup- 
ply the basis for an edition in the standardized form preferred by Ger- 


man scholars. 


1. Nun Hort vnd schweigt zu disser stunt [193"] 
Ich mach euch abenteure kunt 
Von einer Kungine 
Die was ein kunig lobe san 
Do wusch ein teuffellicher man 
Der wolt die frawen gewine 
Er tet ir leides gar genungt 
Als ir her nach wert horen 
Er was so grimig vnd vnfug 
Al weib wolt er betoren 
Er trug den reinen frawen has 
Wo ym eine mocht werden 
Die schwecht er vnd sie dar nach fras 


21 See Zimmerstiidt, p. 3. According to Zimmerstiidt, Der Wunderer was printed by 
Matthes Maler (Erfurt, 1518). It is now in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, formerly 
K@6nigliche Bibliothek, Berlin. Von der Hagen reprinted this fragment, stanzas 188-215, 
in his Heldenbuch (Leipzig, 1855), II, 531 ff. 

22 Jbid., p. 28. See also F. Zarncke, Literarisches Centralblatt fiir Deutschland (1854), 
No. 36, col. 577. Zarncke expressed the opinion that Kaspar and his associates were not 
poets. 

23 J am indebted to the Siichsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden, for a photostat. 
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2. Nun mogt ir horen wan er kom 
Der selbe teuffellische stom 
Von wem er wurd geporen 
Es sass ein edel fraw so her 
In luneria pei dem mer 
Ein kungin aus der koren 
Die ging spatziren fur den walt 
Dort pei dem mer so wilde 
Do kom ein mer wunder gar palt 
Ein graussamliches pilde 
Das schwecht die frawen aus der korn 
Mit noten vber iren danck 
Do von der weidman wart geporn 


. Die fraw die leid gros angst vnd not 
Sie [193"] wer nahent gestorben dot 
Wol von dem mere wunder 
Er tzwanck sie vber iren danck 
Vnd das die fraw wart totlich kranck 
Von dem graussamen kunder 
Es het fus als ein fleder maus 
Vnd was rauch als ein pere 
Ging auf gericht in hohem praus 
Recht als es ein mensch were 
Es het augen nach falcken art 
Sein maul was einer spane weit 
Vber sein prust so ging sein part 


. Die fraw gar nachent tot beleib 
Pis das der teuffel do vertreib 
Sein lust do mit der frawen 
Sie sprach awe der grossen not 
Nun wolt ich lieber ligen dot 
Den das ich hie sol schawen 
So gar ein vngehewres pild 
Sol mir mein leib betzwingen 
O her nun pis mein schirm schilt 
Las mir nit misselingen 
Sol ich dem wessen vnter tan 
Der als ein teuffel ist gestalt 
Nit lang ich das gedulden kan 
Do reit ein edel furst so her 


Der gunt do iagen pei dem mer 
Hirs hinden vnd manck [194*] wilde 
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Do schrey die fraw so wol getan 
Helft mir ir tugenthafter man 
Hie von des teuffels pilde 

Das mer wunder hub sich dar von 
Vnd het sich schir verkrochen 

Do sprach der fursch so wol getan 
Fraw was hat euch geprochen 
Das ir so iemerlichen schreit 

Sagt mir ewr not vnd all ewr clag 
Kan ich ir wert von mir gefreit 


Do sprach die fraw gar wol getan 
Ach her ich was in dissen tan 
Durch kurweil her gegangen 

Do kom ein graussamlicher degen 
Der hat gewaltz hie mit mir pflegen 
Mir wart nie zeit so langen 

Nun hat euch got wol her gesant 
Es wer gewest mein ende 

Do ir komp der teuffel verschwant 
Von mir also behende 

Vnd wert ir mir zu trost nit kumen 
Ich mein das teuffellische pild 

Het mir leben gar geniimen 


Des ist bekumert hie mein sin 

Er sprach wo ist der teuffel hin 
Fur war ich wolt euch rechen 
Vnd das ich in mécht kumen an 
Sein leben must er mir hie lan 
Oder must mir meins prechen 
Nun sagt mir werde [194*] fraw so zart 
Vnd wo er hin sey kumen 

Do sprach die fraw von hoher art 
Des hab ich nit vernumen 

Vnd wo der teuffel kumen ist 

Ich mein er sey im wildem mer 
Dar in sein wanung ist al frist 


Do sprach der edel fvrst so zart 
Der was ein here in lampart 

So zichet mit mir heime 

Vnd al ewr sorg die sey gelegen 
Man sol ewr tugentlichen pflegen 
Als zarten frawen reine 
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Sie sprach mein her des danck euch got 
Edler her so lobe sane 

Det ichs verleit so sturb doch dot 

do heym mein lieber mane 

Do ich heut morgen von ym ging 
Doch gab er mir lieblich sein kusk 

Mit armen schon er mich vmbfing 


Ich kan sein nymer mer verclagen 
Das ich mich tet so vere wagen 
Her in die grunen awen 

Das ich mein er verloren han 

Ich mein auf erden nie kein man 
Gewan als lieb ein frawen 

Als mych mein her in gantzer lieb 
Het lieb von gantzem hertzen 
Nun hot der teuffellische dieb 
gemert mein leid vnd schmertzen 
Der [195'] mir mein er genumen hot 
Vnd wirt sein yn mein lieber her 
Ich sprach fur war so stirbt er dot 


Ach fraw nun lat ewr senes clagn 
Do do do sol man nymant sagen 
Ir wurd der sach betzwungen 
Wolt ir ich gib euch gut geleit 
Pis ir kumpt in ewr sicherheit 
Hot es euch mysselungen 

So secht euch fur pas eben fur 
Vnd tut nit mer spatziren 

allein fiir ewres hausses tur 

So pleibt ir wol pei wiren 

Das sol euch sein ein warvng gut 
Vnd get nit fur pas in den hag 
Ir wist den das ir seit behut 


Die auss der welte fraw gemeit 

Der edel furste heim beleit 

Pis an ir gut gewere 

Die fraw die was betrubet ser 

Wan sie gedacht wol an ir er 

Ir hertz das was ir schwere 

Das gunt mercken der kunck lob san 
Das sie was ser betriibet 
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Er sprach zart fraw was ligt euch an 
Das ir in leit euch vbet 

Was pricht euch was ist euch geschechen 
Die weil ir habt ge [195*] want pei mir 
Hab ich euch so trawig gesehen 


. Die fraw die sprach trawt here mein 
Ir sult eins guten mutes sein 

Vnd mir gewiret nichte 

Sie tet als sie der here lert 

Der sie von teiiffel het der nert 
Aus iemerliche pflichte 

Gar dich sie do erseiiffen gund 
Vnd wo sie was alleine 

Das merck ir her zu manger stund 
Von seiner frawen reine 

Wie vil der her sie dar vmb fragt 
So wolt sie in betruben nicht 

Das sie ym do von nichtznit sagt 


. Doch wart wachssen der frawen leib 
Als noch hie tun die zarten weib 
Wen sie sein schwanger worden 

Dar nach sie do ein kint gepar 

Sein haut die was mit schwartzem har 
Geleich der peren orden 

Der her vnd auch die fraw erschrack 
Do sie das kint an sahen 

Der her sprach was das deuten magk 
Ob mich got wil verschmahen 

Des gleich ich nie gesehen han 

Wan das kint ist rauch als ein per 
Sein augen rot vnd schwartze gran 


. Das kint zoch man gar lobesam _[196*] 
Pis es zu tzwelff iaren kam 

Do nam es zu mit krafte 

Das nymant mocht vor ym bestan 

Vil manig werder kuner man 

Der wart von ym gestrafte 

Das ider man den teuffel floh 

Vnd seinen grimen zoren 

Wer sich mit vechten gen ym zoch 

Vnd der must sein verloren 
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Dar vmb so floch in iungk vnd alt 
Er wolt den kungk vertreiben 
Von seinen landen mit gewalt 


. Grosser vntat er sich an nam 
Was er der iunckfrawen an kom 
Die schwecht er alle tzware 

Gar heimelleich so tet er das 
Vnd dar nach ers zu speise as 
Das man vil iunckfraw clare 
Verlas wol in des kunges reich 
Die er al het gefressen 

Betreiibet wart der kungk geleich 
Das er sich het vermessen 

Zu schwechen vil der iunckfrawen her 
Die er heimlichen alle frasj 

Das man ir keine gesah nit mer 


Der edel kunig aus der korn 

Het mank schone magt verlorn 

Wol von den argen wichte 

Vnd sprach zu ym werstu mein [196*] sun 
So solstu adellicher tun 

Dein weis gefelt mir nichte 


Werstu von adellichem stam 
So testu pas geparen 

Do der teuffel die wort vernam 
Das tet ym also zoren 

Das er dem kunig trug gros has 
Er wolt den vater toten 

Wen er verpringen mochte das 


. Dem edlen kung vor etlich iarn 

Het ym sein weib ein sun geparn 

Der was starck frum vnd kune 

Vnd ym man grosse ere seit 

Dem trug der panckhart has vnd neit 
Wol vmb sein er vnd schune 

Der panckhart stellet nach seim leben 
Dem vater vnd dem sune 

Er tet ser nach dem kunckreich strebn 
Er wolt in den tot tune 

Vnd er wolt selber here sein 

Dar vmb vil mancher werder man 
Von ym kom in des dotes pein 
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Do der vater vnd sein sun sach 
Das er in also stellet nach 

Wol vmb ir peider leben 

Do sprach der vater zu seim sin 
Dein pruder wirt vns den todt tun 
Vnd hut wir vns nit eben 

Mich dunckt nit das er mein sun sey 
Das er vns wil der [197] Stechen 
Was wil der arge teuffel frey 

Hie an vns peiden rechen 

Das er vns pringen wil in not 

Ein sin wol wir wol finden 

das er mus selber ligen dot 


Der vater sprach zum sun gar schan 
Wir haben manchen werden man 
Las wir ein mit ym streiten 

Wan er gros lieb zu morden hat 

Ob ein man in precht in not 

Der solt zu allen tzeiten 

Pei vns der peste sein genant 

Ob allen werden fursten 

Do das manck werder man bekant 


Die gunt nach eren diirsten 
itlicher sprach traut here mein 
Wes ir von mir begeret 

Des wil ich euch hie dinsthaft sein 


Die werden held gar wunesam 
Warem dem rawen alle gram 
Wol vmb sein vbel mute 

Das er vil werden manchen man 
Het den pitern tod gethan 

Vnd vergossen het sein plute 

Die wolten sie niin rechen al 

Dar vmb komens zu noten 

Wol funfick man pracht er zu fall 
Die er all gunte toten 

Die er all nach ein ander [197*] dot schlug 
Der man ye ein nach dem andern 
Also dot hin zum grabe trug 


Do wolt in nymant mer bestan 
In schewet mancher werden man 
Die teten vor ym flichen 
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Wol vor dem teuffel vngehewr 

Dem kung dem wurd freude teur 

Auf sein pest schlos do gunt er tzichen 
Das selbig schlos das spert er zu 

Vor dem scheuchslichen kiinder 

Der arge teiiffel het kein ru 

Nun miigt ir horen wunder 

Er scheiichet wider pfeill noch gschos 
Des schlosses tor das stis er auf 

mit einem mordiglichen stos 


Die weil het sich gewapet an 
Der kung der sun vnd die fraw schon 
In stahel und yn eissen 

Der kung sprach nun helffet mir 
Das wir toten das arge tir 

Dar vmb wirt man vns preissen 
Ob ich das thir gemachet han 
Des kan ich nit gelauben 

Er ist der teuffel weidman 

Er wil vns hie berauben 

Des kunigreichs merket eben 
Dar vmb wil er vns pringen 

alle drey vmb vnsser lebn 


Der rauch kom zu in in den sall [198] 
Vnd schlug auf sie gar vnezal 
Der starcken schleg so schwere 
Der vater vnd sein lieber sun 
Die teten was sie mochten tun 
Die edel kungin here 

Die edel kungin hoch genant 

die lies sich nit verdrissen 

Sie heten ein pogen in der hant 
Do mit do gund sie schissen 

In den rauchen vil manchen pfeil 
Doch schlug er tiffe wunden 

dem vater vnd dem sun die weil 


Die muter vil pfeil in in schos 
Vnd das vil plutes aus ym flos 
Das es schwam auf dem salle 
Der vater vnd dem sun do mit 
Ym manche tiffe wunden schrit 
Das er tet einen falle 
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Der vater vnd sein lieber sun 
Sich an dem rauhen rachen 
Der stiche heten sym vil tun 
Pis das sie in der stachen 

Dar zu halff yn das werde weib 
Vnd das do wart erneret wol 
Hie vor dem tod der dreyer leib 


. Do niin der rauche lage tot 

Der kunck sprach fraw niin sagt dar got 
Wie ha [198*] bt ir in enpfangen 
Das sagt vns sicherlichen eben 

Es sol euch alles sein vergeben 

Ob ir het mysse gangen 

Die fraw die sprach mein lieber her 
Last mich pei ewer hulde 

Ich gynng spatziren nit gar fer 

Do durch kom ich in schulde 

Do fing mich also graussamlich 

Ein scheuchssliches mer wunder 
Vnd das det ser betzwingen mich 


Der kung der sprach trawt frawe mein 


Das sol euch gar vergeben sein 
Seit ir sein wurt betzwungen 
Nun sagt mir ob es euch zym 
Vnd wie ir kumen seit von ym 
Vnd do es euch mislungen 

Ich sach ein sicherlich fur war 
Ein her der gunt her tzichen 
Ich ruft in an mit noten gar 
Das mer wunder gunt flichen 
Der her der half mir do aus not 
Vnd tet mich heim beleiten 
Des sol ym ymer dancken got 


Ir aus der welte fraw so fein 

Vnd mocht es noch pei leben sein 

das selbig mere wunder 

So wolt senden ich euch do hin 

Ob noch zu euch ym stund [199*] sein syn 
Das wir das scheuchslich kunder 

auch mochten toten zu der stund 

Vnd das ir wurt gerochen 

Do durch so wurd mir kunt 
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Vnd als mein leit zu prochen 

Die fraw die sprach des weis ich nicht 
Ich tu was ir gepitet 

Was mir halt dar vmb geschicht 


. Er sprach zart fraw so get so drat 
Do euch der arg genotet hat 

So wil ich vnd mein sune 
Verporgen ligen auch do pei 

Wir wollen trewlichen sten euch frei 
Das er euch nichtz mag tune 

Die fraw legt an ir zirlich wat 
Mit schonheit manig falde 

Vnd ging dar zu des meres flut 
Das mer wunder kom palde 

Do heten sich verporgen schon 
der vater vnd sein lieber sun 

Das mer wunder in nit entran 


. Sie fingen do das mer wunder 

Do sprach die edel fraw so her 

Ich wil mich an ym rechen 

Vnd sie nam ires heren schwert 

Sie sprach des han ich lang begert 
Das ich dich sol der stechen 

Du hast betr [199*] ubet mir den sin 
Vnd pracht zw grossem grawen 

Das schwert das stach sie dick durch yn 
Sie sprach du solt kein frawen 

nimer pringen in solche not 

Das swert das stach sie dick durch in 
Pis das er vor ir lage dot 


Do sprach der kunig vnd sein sun 
Fraw ir habp euch gerochen nun 
Ir solt nun gar fro seine 

Vnd habt fur pas ein guten mut 
Vnd nimer also torlich tut 

Vnd das ir get alleine 

spatziren fur pas an das mer 

So mag euch nit misslingen 

Sein sun het manchen helt so her 
Hie vmb sein leben pringen 

auch wolt er vns han pracht in not 
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Doch hat vns got geholffen 
Das sie von vns peid ligen dot 


Do tzugen sie mit freuden hein 

der kunck der sun die fraw so rein 

In also hohen eren 

die sach die plib also verschwign 

die fraw wart keiner vner tzigen 

Do pei so nemet lere 

Das man in solchen sei 

Verschwigen vnd getrewe 

Wer das tut der ist eren frei sugge 

Vnd pringet im kein rewe malpt 

Wan es ist der welt sit also 

Das mancher hie auf erden ist 

Des seinen nechsten vngluck fro temp 
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THE YEOMAN’S CANON’S “SILVER CITRINACIOUN” 


EDGAR HILL DUNCAN 


OME writers interested in Chaucer’s relations to the medieval 
science of alchemy have maintained that his purpose in writing 
the Canon’s Yeoman’s tale was wholly satirical.! Others have 

suggested that, himself an adept, Chaucer wrote the tale to satirize 
malpracticers, while secretly encouraging honest experimenters.? One 
writer has suggested, and another upheld, the possibility that a con- 
temporary alchemist served as a model for the Yeoman’s Canon.’ All 


recent commentators on the tale are agreed that it presents evidence 
of Chaucer’s considerable knowledge of alchemy. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to demonstrate more fully 
than has hitherto been done the depth and exactness of Chaucer’s 
knowledge by an examination of one section of the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
tale in the light of the generally accepted alchemical theory and prac- 
tice of the later Middle Ages. Specifically, the aim is to show that 
there is an order to be derived from the apparent jumble of terms and 
processes recited and described by the Yeoman in the so-called first 
part of the tale; that, in fact, the Yeoman gives a fair description of 
some of the steps involved in the operation known as the citrination of 
silver, or “silver citrinacioun,’’ to use the Yeoman’s term; that, 
furthermore, a majority of the materials, vessels, etc., mentioned pell- 
mell by the Yeoman have a place in carrying this operation to its con- 
clusion and in testing the resultant product. 

For the theory and practice of alchemy as they were understood in 
Chaucer’s day I have had recourse to the alchemical tracts known as 

1 This was the belief of Trywhitt and the early commentators generally. See W. W. 
Skeat (ed.), Complete works of Chaucer, III, 493. 


2G. L. Kittredge, ‘“The Canon’s Yeoman’s prologue and tale,’’ Trans. of the Royal 
Soc. of Lit., XXX (2dser., 1910), 87 ff.; S. F. Damon, ‘“‘Chaucer and alchemy,’’ PMLA, 
XXXIX (1924), 782 ff. 

*H. E. Richardson, ‘‘Year Books and Plea Rolls,’’ Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., 
V (4th ser., 1922), 28 ff.; Manly, New light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), pp. 244 ff. 
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the Works of Geber* and the alchemical treatises attributed to Arnald 
of Villa Nova.® 

The study is confined to Prima pars of the tale (really, as Baum has 
pointed out,® an additional prologue of 250 lines) because in this sec. 
tion is displayed Chaucer’s real understanding of alchemy. The story 
in Pars secunda which the Yeoman tells of a “‘chanoun of religioun 
.... wolde infecte all a toun,”’ whom he is careful to distinguish from 
his own master, needed for its development almost no knowledge of 
alchemy. It is rather such a tale as a layman might tell who was 
unacquainted with the practices of alchemy, indeed having no more 
specific information than that alchemists used furnaces, fires, gold, 
mercury, and silver, and that they had the reputation of being sly 
dealers.’ The fundamental principle on which the story proceeds— 
that common mercury may be changed directly into silver—is not one 
to which alchemists would have subscribed.* For transmutation, they 
believed, depended not on one operation done, but on the orderly suc- 
cession of several operations, as we shall presently demonstrate. And 


4 The Works of Geber, Englished by William Russell, 1678, a new edition with introduc- 
tion by E. J. Holmyard (1928). These first appeared in Latin in Europe during the 
thirteenth century. Authorities are agreed that no alchemical treatises were more widely 
known or more frequently imitated during the late Middle Ages. Lynn Thorndike de- 
scribes their ‘‘tremendous influence’’ on the alchemical literature of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (History of magic and experimental science, III, 41-42 and passim). See also John 
Read, Prelude to chemistry, pp. 48 ff. G. Sarton (Introduction to the history of science, Il, 
1042) characterizes Geber’s Summa perfectionis, the longest of these tracts, as ‘‘the main 
chemical textbook of medieval Christendom.” 

5] have used the treatises appearing as Arnald's in J. J. Manget’s Bibliotheca chemica 
curiosa, seu rerum ad alchemiam pertinentium thesaurus instructissimus .... (Genevae 
1702). They occupy pp. 672-707 of Vol. I. These are the principal words of their titles 
Thesaurus thesaurorum & rosarium philosophorum; Novum lumen; Perfectum magisterium; 
Epistola ad Regem Neapolitanum; Practica magistri; Speculum alchymiae; Carmen; Ques- 
tiones tam essentiales quam accidentales; Semita Semitae; and Testamentum. The page refer- 
ences to Arnald’s works below are to this edition. Thorndike is not certain that the 
Novum lumen is Arnald's and doubts strongly that the Speculum is his (III, 69 ff., 83 ff.). 
The latter is wholly unlike the Rosarium and otiier tracts generally attributed to Arnald 
and is particularly arcane in expression. The use of these treatises is sufficiently warranted 
by their popularity in the fourteenth century (Thorndike, III, 52-84), and by the Yeo- 
man’s citation of Arnald as an authority (CT, VIII, 1428). 

¢ P. F. Baum, “The Canon’s Yeoman’s tale,"’ MLN, XL (1925), 152-54. 

?7 Lothar Novak, alone, has commented on this fact. He says, speaking of Pars secunda, 
‘‘Wir miissen hier zugaben, das es kein alchemistisches Kunststiickchen ist, das uns da 
vorgefiihrt wird. Der Stiftsherr war weiter nichts, als ein gesichter Taschenspeiler. Mit 
Alchemie hat seine Betriigerei nur insofar etwas zu tun, als er vorgibt, ein Pulver zu 
besitzen, welches unedle Metalle in Silber verwandelt’’ (Die Alchemie und die Alchemisten 
in der englischen Literatur (Breslau, 1934], p. 38). 

8 The “‘poudre .... Ymaad outher of chalk, outher of glas, Or somwhat elles’’ may 
safely be left out of account. 
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silver, as indeed all metals, was thought of as being composed of mer- 
eury and sulphur, not mercury alone.* 

The task of the alchemist who was seeking to make a Magistery— 
ie., to transmute a lower or baser metal to a higher one—was to alter 
the proportion these two ingredients held in one metal to the propor- 
tion they held in a higher. The most important object of his investiga- 
tion was the means or the substance by which such a change could be 
effected: the Elixir, Philosopher’s Stone, or Medicine. Before delving 
into the Yeoman’s account of his master’s attempts toward a magis- 
tery by means of the citrination of silver, it will be convenient to out- 
line briefly the whole transmutation process, taking as a guide Geber’s 
Sum of perfection.’® 

With Geber the altering of proportions mentioned above took the 
form of the removing of “superfluities” of a substance and the conse- 


quent making-up of deficiencies. ““Therefore,’’ he says, “the end of 


Preparation is, to take away Superfluity, and supply the Deficiency in 
Perfect Bodies.’ In order that the work of transmutation might be 
carried out, two sorts of operations were required: one set designed to 
remove the impurities of the metals to be transmuted to a purer 
state, another set designed to supply the deficiencies, by means of an 
Elixir, Philosopher’s Stone, or Medicine, which, joined to the outward- 
ly purified lower metal, would raise it to the nature of the higher one: 
“Now for the fore-going, it necessarily follows, that a twofold Inven- 
tion of Perfection will be necessary; one indeed by the Matter, which 
separates the foul Substance from the Mizture; but the other by a 
Medicine, which may cover it with Splendor of its Brightness, and 
illustrating adorn the same.”” 

Three chapters of the second part of Book II of the Sum of perfec- 
tion are devoted to a summary of the steps in preparation for the 


*Geber, p. 132: ‘Therefore if clean red, and clear Sulphur fall upon the pure 
Substance of Argentvive....of it is created pure gold. But if the Sulphur be clean, 
fixed, pure, white and clear, which falls upon the Substance of Argentvive, pure silver is 
made ..”’ Cf. Arnald, Ros., Lib. I, chap. ii, p. 662. 

10 This, the longest of Geber’s treatises, occupies pp. 23-197 of the Works. The theory 
f transmutation it develops differs from that in Arnald’s Rosarium. It is similar, however, 
to the theory on which Arnald bases his Practica magisteri and Novum lumen. Geber’s 
rather than Arnald’s theory has been accepted as a basis for the following discussion be- 
cause the details of the Yeoman’s account fit into it more completely. Also it is couched 
in language less figurative and, therefore, more understandable. The practical operations 
of the two alchemists are, except for details, of the same character. 


1 Geber, p. 6. 12 Tbid., p. 151. 
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various metals. Part four of Book I deals with the ways of operation, 
which are seven: calcination, sublimation, descension, solution, dis. 
tillation, coagulation, fixation, and inceration. Chapters vii through 
xx of Book II, second part, give explanations of the natures of, 
and methods for the preparation of, the three orders of “medicines,” 
with instructions for their use. The “‘medicines”’ are various forms of 
the Elixir or Philosopher’s Stone, as prepared by different methods for 
use with different metals. It is by these that the deficiencies of metals 
to be transmuted, cleansed as indicated above, are to be made up. Of 
these matters more in detail as the need arises. 

To recapitulate: If it were my purpose to transmute lead, say, into 
gold, I would have first to conduct my lead through a series of steps in 
preparation, steps which are designed to remove the adhering, but not 
essential, impurities (an excess of “Burning Sulphur’ in the case of 
lead) from the body I propose to transmute. These operations being 
completed, I have next to undertake another set of operations leading 
to the Magistery, these involving the preparation of the elixir or 
medicine of transmutation, which is designed to supply the deficiencies 
in my metal. The next step would be the projection of the ‘‘medicine” 


upon the lead—the body to be transmuted. Finally, I would under- 
take a series of tests to prove whether my lead had really become gold. 
Some such regimen of transmutation as this was the basis of Chaucer’s 
Canon’s operations. It is particularly with the steps in the making of 
the “medicine” and with those that follow that we shall deal. The 
Yeoman does not give an account of the cleansing of the metal to be 


transmuted. 
The practical side of alchemy receives its doubtful explanation and 


undoubted defamation from the Yeoman’s recital in Prima pars of the 
tale. It begins with an account of the sad experience of the seven years 
the Yeoman has spent in the Canon’s employ—years which have in- 
stead of ‘“‘multiplying” his material stores, so caused him to run into 
debt that he fears he will never become solvent again. Let a man who 
contemplates this means of bettering his fortunes profit by his exam- 
ple, he says, 


For so helpe me God, therby shal he nat wynne, 
But empte his purs, and make his wittes thynne (C7, VIII, 740-41). 
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The next step,'* he continues, is the enticing of other men to jeopardize 
their wealth in order to secure the means of carrying on experiments. 
Or rather, 

To lesen hir good, as he hymself hath do. 

For unto shrewes joye it is and ese 

To have hir felawes in peyne and disese [C7’,, VIII, 745-47]. 
At least, he adds, ‘‘Thus was I ones lerned of a clerk.”’ 

But of that, no more; he will speak of the work. And in lines 750-76 
he gives what apparently is as straightforward a description of some 
of the steps in the alchemical process as he is capable of. He is making 
a conscious effort, anyway, to be straightforward, for when he resumes 
the account, after decrying the failure of the undertakings just de- 
scribed, he says: 

Ther is also ful many another thyng 

That is unto our craft apertenyng. 

Though I by ordre hem nat reherce kan, 

By cause that I am a lewed man, 

Yet wol I telle hem as they come to minde, 

Thogh I ne kan nat sette hem in hir kynde [CT,, VIII, 784-89}. 
And here follows a confused conglomeration of materials, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, of apparatus, and of processes, coming helter-skel- 
ter from his bedazzled brain. His next lucid interval is devoted to an 
enumeration of the ‘‘foure spirites and the bodies seven,” and these he 
offers to tell “by ordre” as he had heard his lord name them. The 
four spirits are quicksilver, sulphur, orpiment, and “sal armonyak.”’ 
Since orpiment is the medieval, as well as the modern, name of the 
native trisulphide of arsenic, the Yeomen’s list of spirits corresponds 
to Arnald’s, as given in Perfectum magisterium: “‘Sunt alii qui acci- 
piunt quatuor spiritus, scilicet, arsenicum, sulphur, argentum vivum, 
& sal armoniacum, & dicuntur Spiritus: quia ab igne fugiunt, & 
evolant in fumum.’4 The seven bodies are, of course, the seven 
metals each coupled with its planetary name. 

In the twenty-one lines immediately following, the Yeoman waxes 
more eloquent than before in his dispraise of the ‘“‘cursed craft.”’ Let 
him who wishes to publish his folly come forth and “lerne multiplie” ; 


13 Does he hint in ll. 902—5 that his master has taken this next step? 


4 Arnald, p. 680. 
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for all the “‘good”’ that he spends he shall lose, and he shall secure 
none to take its place. Study is of no avail in this “elvysshe nice lore.”’ 
The learned man and the “lewed” conclude alike in this business of 
“‘multiplicacioun” : 

For bothe two, by my savacioun, 

Concluden in multiplicacioun 

Ylike wel, whan they han al ydo; 

This is to seyn, they faillen bothe two (C7, VIII, 848-51]. 

Now are slipped in, with no more regard for order or classification 
than in the passage we remarked above, names of materials and proc- 
esses of the craft, until the Yeoman finally makes shrift to call a halt, 
having named enough to “‘reyse a feend.”” But he has not yet said his 
fill on another score. We seek the Philosopher’s Stone, ‘‘Elixer clept,” 
he says, for had we it, we were “‘siker ynow.” It escapes us, however, 
and all the money we have brought to our master has gone for nought. 
Our despair has been lightened by the hope that we may be repaid in 
the future. But such hope is sharp and hard; it is to seek ever. 

That futur temps hath maad men to dissevere, 

In trust thereof, from al that evere they hadde [CT, VIII, 875-76]. 
Then follows the picture of the experimenter who has spent all, until 
he has but a sheet to cover him, and “a brat’’ to wear by day, whom 
men may recognize a mile away by the smell of brimstone “so ram- 
mysh and so hot.” If someone tax him with the poorness of his attire, 
he whispers in his ear that if he were espied in his true estate, men 
would slay him for his “science.” ‘Lo, thus this folk betrayen inno- 
cence!” 

Pass over this, says the Yeomen, I go into my tale. And yet he does 


not; instead there is a description of what must have been a fairly com- 
mon occurrence in an alchemist’s laboratory—an explosion. Of this 
more later, but we may remark here the picture of the Canon, the 
Yeoman’s master, calmly bringing order out of chaos, directing while 


the servants sweep up the remnants, carefully salvaging what may be 
used again, and patiently setting to work on another experiment. 
‘Pees!’ Quod my lord, “the next tyme I wol fonde 
To bringen oure craft al in another plite, 


And but I do, sires, lat me han the wite. 
Ther was defaute in somwhat, wel I woot” [C7 VIII, 951-54]. 
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But, be it hot or cold, concludes the Yeoman, we never succeed. Now 


listen to my tale. 

Meanwhile let us go back and examine somewhat in detail those 
passages in the Yeoman’s recital which contain references to alchemy. 
The lines in which, by implication, we may reasonably suspect the 
Yeoman to be attempting to observe some order run as follows: 

Whan we been there as we shul exercise 
Oure elvysshe craft, we semen wonder wise, 
Our termes been so clergical and so queynte. 
I blowe the fir til that myn herte feynte. 
What sholde I tellen ech proporcion 
Of thynges whiche that we werche upon— 
As on fyve or sixe ounces, may well be, 

Of silver, or soom other quantitee— 

And bisye me to telle yow the names 

Of orpyment, brent bones, iren squames, 
That into a poudre grounden been ful smal; 
And in an erthen pot how put is al, 

And salt yput in, and also papeer, 

Beforn these poudres that I speke of heer; 
And wel ycovered with a lampe of glas, 

And muchel other thyng which that ther was; 
And of the pot and glasses enlutyng, 

That of the eyr mighte passe out nothing, 
And of the esy fire, and smart also, 

Which that was maad, and of the care and wo 
That we hadde in oure matires sublymyng, 
And in amalgamyng and calcenyng 

Of quycksilver, yclept mercurie crude? 

For alle oure sleightes we kan nat conclude. 
Oure grounden litarge eek on the profurie, 
Oure orpyment and sublymed mercurie, 

Of ech of thise of ounces a certeyn— 

Noght helpeth us, oure labour is in veyn. 

Ne eek oure spirites ascensioun, 

Ne oure materes that lyen al fix adoun, 
Mowe in oure werking no thyng us availle, 
For lost is al oure labour and travaille; 

And al the cost, a twenty devel waye, 

Is lost also, which we upon it laye [C7,, VIII, 750-83]. 


It may be fairly assumed, I think, that although the word “gold” 
is not once used in these lines, the purpose of the Canon’s experimenta- 
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tion in this instance was to prepare an Elixir which would transform a 
baser metal into gold. That such would likely be his aim is made suffi- 
ciently evident in the earlier part of the Yeoman’s conversation: 


To muchel folk we doon illusioun, 

And borwe gold, be it a pound or two, 

Or ten, or twelve, or manye sommes mo, 

And make hem wenen, at the leeste weye, 

That of a pound we koude make tweye [CT, VIII, 673-77]. 


Now of the many operations described by Geber in those chapters 
of Book II of the Sum of perfection dealing with the use of “‘medicines” 
in transmutations, there is one in the conduct of which such activities 
as the Yeoman describes would find a place. I do not mean to infer 
that Chaucer used this particular recipe in writing the passage. The 
experiment described must have been a common one—one which 
would likely find a place in any alchemical treatise. Indeed there is 
one quite similar to it in Arnald’s Rosarium. I employ it merely to ex- 
plain Chaucer’s lines, assuming that he had access to many alchemical 
treatises, in any one of which he might have found a quite similar de- 


scription of the same operation.” Geber’s account occurs in his dis- 
cussion of ‘‘medicines”’ of the first order, in the chapter entitled “Of 
Medicines citrinating (or colouring) Luna.” Or, if we prefer to use the 


18 Arnald’s account comprises Rosarium, Lib. II, cap. xxvii, ‘‘De compositione eliziris 
rubei.”’ It differs from Geber's in that it employs no such term as “‘citrinatio lunae’’ and 
requires gold as one of the ingredients in the process. I quote the chapter for comparison: 

‘‘Eodem modo fit Elixir rubeus ad Solem, sicut album ad Lunam. Pro qualibet re alba 
ponas rubeam, & loco limaturae Lunae pone limituram Solis, & aquam Mercurii rubi- 
ficatam prius cum igne lapidis. Nam in opere lapidis ad rubeum, non intrabit nisi rubeum, 
sicut in opere albo nisi album. Solaris namque medicinae non urentis: praeparatum fit 
additamentum rubei sulphuris per modum figentem & calcinantem in triplo fermenti 
praeparati cum astutiae industria. Administrare perfecte per modum solutionis, & subli- 
mationis multiplicem cum reiteratione multa, quousque non fixum cum fixo figatur deor- 
sum: quoniam hujus solutionis & fixionis modus est per reiteraterationem [sic] partis 
residuae non fixae sublimationis cum fixo ingeniose conjugendi per minima, quousque 
elevetur cum ea, & iterato figetur cum illa, ut stet. Cum vero tres partes aquae suae 
rubeae fuerint secum: per hunc modum sublimetur, vice post vicem cum eo, donec 
figatur deorsum: & pone ipsam per diem ac noctem in igne trepidissimo, ut melius depure- 
tur & figatur in eo. Hinc extrahe, & cera sine fumo cum eo stans & penetrans, profundius 
tingens & manens. Projice ergo unum pondus de ipso supra mille partes Lunae, vel 
Mercurii abluti cum sale & aceto, & fiet Sol verissimus in omni examinatione, & melior 
valde, quam de minera productus, quia aurum & argentum ipsius elixiris excedit aurum & 
argentum minerae in omnibus suis proprietatibus. Unde dicunt Philosophi, quod aurum & 
argentum eorum, non fit aurum nec argentum quod est vulgi: quoniam additur eis additio 
magna in tinctura & praeservantia in igne, & proprietatibus multarum utilitatum ad 


omnem infirmitatem expellendam.”’ 
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Yeoman’s own phrase, “‘silver citrinacioun” (CT, VIII, 816). The dec- 


laration and method of this experiment are thus stated by Geber: 

Therefore prosecuting the Order of the Premises, We with certain verity 
declare the Medicine (citrinating the Substance of Luna) in the Order of the 
first kind. This Medicine is that which adheres to the same in its profundity, 
and adhering colours, either by its proper Nature, or by the Artifice of this 
Magistery. Therefore, We declare that Medicine, which, arising from its own 
root, adheres to it. But there are Artifices, by which We make a Thing of 
every kind to adhere, with firm Ingress. Yet this Medicine We extract either 
from Sulphur, or from Argentvive, or from a commixtion of both: by Sulphur 
more diminishedly, but by Argentvive more perfectly. Also this Medicine is 
made of certain Mineral Things, which are not of this kind; as is Vitriol and 
Copperas. .... 

The Method of that, which is made by Argentvive, is this: Take Argentvive 

precipitate, viz. mortified and fixed by Precipitation; then put it in a Furnace 
of great Ignition, after the manner of Conservation of Calzes, which We have 
already taught, until it be as red as Usifur. But if it be not red, take a part 
of Argentvive not mortified, and with Sulphur reiterate the Sublimation 
thereof. Yet the Sulphur must be cleansed from all ZJmpurity, and the 
Argentvive likewise. And after you have twenty times repeated the Sublima- 
tion of it upon the Precipitate, dissolve that with the dissolving sharpness of 
Waters, and again calcine and dissolve it, until it be exuberantly sufficient. 
After this, dissolve a part of Luna, and when dissolved, mix the Solutions, 
and Coagulate them, and project the Coagulate upon Luna in flux. For it will 
colour it much with a peculiar Citrinity. But if Argentvive in its precipitation 
be red, the aforesaid Administration, without commixtion of any Thing 
tinging it, is sufficient for the perfection of its projection." 
The remainder of this chapter prescribes the method to be used when 
copperas or vitriol is used as the basis of the ‘“‘medicine,”’ but, since our 
Yeoman does not in this passage mention either of these substances, we 
can safely forego its recital. These directions assume, of course, that 
the silver—the metal to be transmuted—has been previously cleansed 
and prepared, to remove its ‘‘base superfluities.”’ 

We may state the process of citrination in a briefer, more modern, 
more lucid manner somewhat as follows: It is possible to transmute sil- 
ver into gold, or at least to color it so that it looks like gold, by project- 
ing upon the metal, or fusing into the metal, under extreme heat, the 
carefully prepared and refined substance of certain red- or yellow-col- 
ored compounds of sulphur or mercury. The words of the Yeoman, of 


16 Geber, pp. 166-68. 
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course, do not give the whole of this process, but they do indicate that 
silver is the body to be transmuted, and they do give a fairly complete 
account of the preparation of the medicine leading to this transforma- 
tion. This I hope to show. But first it will be necessary to delve into 
the mysteries of a very important alchemical process—sublimation,” 
a process, it will be noted, which is twice referred to in the Yeoman’s 
lines: “matires sublymyng’”’ (I. 770) and “‘sublymed mercurie”’ (I. 774), 
It is a process, too, which Geber directs to be used in the preparation of 


the “‘medicine.”’ 

Sublimation is the act of converting a solid by heat into vapor, so 
that on cooling it becomes solid again without assuming in the change 
a liquid form. ‘The Cause of the Invention of which, was,” says Geber, 


because our Ancestors could not, nor can We, nor shall they who come after 
Us, find anything that can be united with Bodies, but Spirits only; or any 
Thing that can contain in it self the Nature of Body and Spirit; and we see 
these, cast upon Bodies (without Mundation, or cleansing of them) either not 
to give perfect Colours, or totally to corrupt, burn, blacken, and defile 

Therefore, We were constrained to cleanse these [impure sulphur, arsenic, 
etc.] from their burning Unctuosity, and from the Earthy Superfluity, which 
they all have. And this We could effect by no Magistery, but by Sublimation 
only. For, when the Fire elevates, it always elevates the more subtile parts; 
therefore it stirs not the more Gross. Hence it is manifest, that Spirits are 
cleansed from their Earthiness by Sublimation; which Terrestriety impeded 
Ingress, and also gave an impure Colour. But being sublimed, they are freed 
from that Impurity.'® 


The vessel of sublimation recommended by Geber most highly is an 
Aludel or Sublimatory, made entirely of thick glass, with a flat, round 
bottom, and provided with a pyramidal top which comes so far down 
over the sides of the vessel that luting will not be necessary.’® Such a 
vessel would be very expensive, no doubt, so there is described an al- 
ternative one, “in which Marchasite may rightly be sublimed,” as fol- 
lows: 

A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel must be made 
Bottom of this Vessel (which must be made so, as it may be separated and 


17 Arnald’s stress on this process (n. 15 above) may be pointed out. Sublimation is 
described, but not named, in his Novum lumen, cap. ii (p. 677). This whole treatise details 
a method of citrinating Saturn, on principles similar to Geber’'s. In fact, Geber is fre- 
quently cited. 

18 Geber, pp. 73-74. 19 Tbid., pp. 84-85. 
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econjoyned) must be made after the similitude of a plain Dish or Porrenger 
very deep And from that place, or moveable Bottom to the Head, of 
the Vesse 1 must be very accurately Glazed within, with very thick Vitrification. 
And upon the Head of the vessel, must be fitted an Alembeck with a wide nose 
or beak Therefore the Bottom must be conjoyned with its Vessel, with 
very firm and tenacious Luting,....and then the Alembeck set upon the 
Superior Part: and so placed in a furnace.?° 

This is, it seems to me, a passable description of the earthen pot, luted 
ie., the junctures daubed with clay to prevent passage of air), and 
covered with a lamp of glass, as the Yeoman refers to it. 

A problem to which Geber devotes two chapters is that of what sub- 
stances are best suited to act as feces in sublimation and what amounts 
of these should be added to the impure spirit to be sublimed.” The 
necessity for the use of feces is that, to cite a particular instance, ‘‘Sul- 
phur, or Arsenick to be sublimed, if they be not joined with the Feces 
of some fixed Thing, would necessarily ascend with their whole Sub- 
stance, not cleansed.”’” The best materials for feces, says Geber, are 
the “Calzes of Bodies,” and especially of metals. In the “Lexicon of 
Alehemy”’ appended to the English translation of the writings of Para- 
celsus, however, we find that the term calx may, in the opinion of most 
alchemists, be applied as well to minerals when reduced to an impalpa- 


ble powder by the action of fire.** Hence I take it that the “brent 
bones” (1. 759) were used by the Canon to serve this function. Of 


course the “iron squames” mentioned immediately afterward were for 
the same purpose. Now in the chapter on the sublimation of Argent- 
vive or mereury Geber tells us that another good substance for the feces 
is “every kind of salt prepared.’** And we see that the Canon has 
made use of this alchemical fact also. Why the Yeoman should have 
mentioned “papeer”’ along with the salt I cannot say, unless it was as 
true of the fourteenth century as it is of the twentieth that the mention 
of salt inevitably calls up pepper. 

Ve have not finished with the instructions for this important job 
of sublimating yet. There are no less than four pages of the Englished 


20 Ibid., p. 90. Arnald describes a furnus, a vas, and a frustrum vitri, somewhat similar, 
lumen, cap. iii (pp. 667-68). See also Practica, p. 685. 
* Ibid., pp. 76-78, 80-83. 22 Ibid., p. 77. 
23 Hermetic & alchemical writings of .... Paracelsus, trans. & ed. A. E. Waite (Lon- 
don, 1894), II, 359. 


** Geber, p. 86. 
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works of Geber devoted to the problem of regulating the fire. For “jf 
he [the practitioner] find not his Proportion of Fire, what is sublimed 
will ascend with its whole Substance.” So the furnace must be care- 
fully and ingeniously made, with regard to the size and number of 
vents, and wood must be chosen with care. Geber continues: 
Likewise Proportion is to be taken from Woods, for solid Woods give 
strong Fire, spongious a weak, and Dry Woods give a great Fire, and soon 
terminable. Green Woods give a little and long lasting Fire, and Solid Woods 
likewise a very durable Fire; but Spongy Woods a Fire easily terminable.* 


Arnald’s Practica magistri considers the matter of the fire: 


Item quanto carbones sunt magis ponderosi, & magis compacti, seu densi, 

tanto sunt meliores ad opus nostrum: quia ignis factus ex ipsis magis durat 
in sua qualitate, & ita carbones quercini & similes sund eligendi.?’ 
An extended discussion of the uses of varying degrees of fire follows, 
with references to the number and “‘longitudo lignorum.” If he was at 
all “‘clergial”’ (which is to be gravely doubted), the Yeoman must 
have conned such passages with care, since “blowyng”’ the fire was 
his “office.” 

If we are to trust the Yeoman’s account, the matters to be sublimed 


in this experiment were two: orpiment (1. 759), and mercury (I. 774). 
The first of these, we have said, is a yellow powder known to modern 
chemistry as the trisulphide of arsenic. Now, if we will recall Geber’s 
statement that the best spirits or medicines for citrinating Luna are 
“either Sulphur or Argentvive, or a Commiztion of both,’’*® and if we 
mark his description of arsenic as “‘a subtile Matter, and like to Sul- 
phur,’’® we will agree that orpiment should make a very good spirit 


for the process. 

Just as our Canon was not content to rest his chances of success on 
one material only for a feces, we find that he will have another spirit 
on hand. Argentvive, we learned, is the best of spirits for this particular 
Magistery. But before it can be sublimed, it must be prepared from 
crude mercury. The methods of this operation (really the oxidation of 
mercury) are two: either it may be prepared by precipitation, in solu- 
tion, when its color is yellow, or it may be prepared by heating, when 

°6 Ibid., p. 80. % Ibid., p. 82. 

27 Arnald, Practica magistri, p. 685. This treatise also makes frequent citation of Geber. 


28 See the quotation above, p. 249. 29 Geber, p. 61. 
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a red powder results.*° It is evidently the latter process which the 


Yeoman describes as 
. . caleenyng 
Of quycksilver, yclept mercurie crude [ll. 771--72]. 

And a glance at the directions for the whole work, as outlined by Geb- 
er, will assure us that his master had made a wise choice, for “‘if Argent- 
vive in its precipitation be red, the aforesaid Administration, without 
Commiztion of any Thing tinging it, is sufficient for the perfection of 
its projection.” 

Now it will immediately be objected that the foregoing has pre- 
sumed that the Canon has undertaken several sublimations, while the 
Yeoman’s words seem to indicate that all the matters were put into the 
pot at once. I submit that there is nothing in the lines 

And in an erthen pot how put is al, 

And salt yput in, and also papeer, 

Biforn these poudres that I speke of heer 
that must necessarily be taken as referring to one only operation and 
not to a succession of the same kind of operations. Or perhaps this is 
the explanation: the Canon, in previous attempts to citrinate Luna, 
having tried unsuccessfully to procure the desired effect with this or 
that medicine sublimed with the aid of one type of feces after another, 
has in desperation tried this time what putting the whole mess to- 
gether will do. 

And that brings up another matter. The one ingredient mentioned 
by the Yeoman in these lines which we have not yet accounted for is 
some “grounden litarge eek on the porfurie” (1. 775). Geber does not 
mention litharge as of avail in the citrinating of Luna, but he does, in 
the second chapter before that describing the experiment with Luna, 
give a long account* of the use of litharge in ‘‘dealbating”’ (whitening) 
Venus, or copper. Is it not possible that the Canon, having failed of 
his desired end with the prescribed ingredients, ground a bit of litharge 
on his porphyry stone and threw that in the vessel along with every- 
thing else? Had he done so, and had the salt (no particular kind being 
specified) happened to be a salt of nitre, say saltpeter,® the Yeoman’s 

3° The process is described by Geber. See the quotation above, p. 249. 


%} Geber, pp. 162-65. 
%2 Geber prescribes saltpeter in another recipe for the citrination of Luna (p. 261). 
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“salpeter’ (CT, VIII, 808), the results would have been interesting. 
For litharge is the oxide of lead, a substance which brought into con- 
tact with the nitrate in a closed vessel and exposed to heat would have 
resulted in the liberation of such quantities of heat by oxidation that 
an explosion would have occurred. And that, I believe, is exactly what 
happened. In other words the account of the experiment we have been 
examining is broken by the Yeoman to give his auditors a more com- 
plete picture of his master’s craft. And then with a fine sense of cli- 
max, he proceeds with the line (898) “‘Passe over this; I go my tale 
into,” to give the result of the experiment he had before described: 

Er that the pot be on the fir ydo, 

Of metals with a certeyn quanitee, 

My lord hem tempreth, and no man but he 

Now he is gone, I dar seyn boldely— 





And wite ye how? ful ofte it happeth so, 
The pot tobreketh, and farewell, al is go! 
Thise metals been of so greet violence, 
Oure walles nowe nat make hem resistence, 
But if they weren wroght of lym and stoon; 
They percen so, and throgh the wal they goon 
(CT, VIII, 899-902, 906-11]. 


It may be noted in support of this reading that the point of view of the 
two passages thus connected is the same, and that it differs from the 
point of view of the intervening lines.** Another consideration which 
might lead to the same conclusion is that the four reasons suggested by 
the Canon’s helpers for the explosion have all to do with the control of 
the fire (that the mixture was too long on the fire; that the blowing 
was amiss; that the tempering had not been correctly done; and that 
the fire was not made of beech). The Canon does not advance a the- 
ory, but having, perhaps, more than an inkling of the true reason, 
cheers his helpers: ‘‘ther is no more to doon; Of these perils I wol be 
war eftsoone.”’ And he directs them to salvage what might be from 
the debris. 
33 A change in punctuation would make the narrative intent clear; 
“‘And wite ye how? (Ful oft it happeth so.) 
The pot tobreketh, and farewell, al is go!"’ 


The change to a definite past tense in Il. 920—22 ff., is a natural narrative shift from the his- 
torical present of the more exciting part of the story. 
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Had this part not ended in failure, we may be sure that the Canon 
would have gone on to complete his experiment of the citrination of 
Luna. And having successfully projected his medicine upon the silver 
body, thus transmuting it, any conscientious alchemist would have 


undertaken the nine steps of ‘‘the Probations of Perfection’’**—tests 
designed to prove that a metal has been transmuted into a more per- 
fect one, this time Luna into Sol, or silver into gold. 

Before we briefly indicate the nature of these remaining steps it will 
be well to list the alchemical terms recited helter-skelter by the Yeo- 
man in lines 784-818 and 852-61. By thus setting the Yeoman’s list 
alongside the description of remaining steps in the experiment and its 
probation, we shall see that many of the names in that jumble of things 
alchemical have a close connection with “silver citrinacioun.”” Not all 
of them, however. The Yeoman, no doubt, during his seven years with 
the Canon, has assisted in many of his master’s experiments, including 
not a few attempts to citrinate Luna—experiments which have been 
carried to their ends but never successfully. Thus he knows the names 
of alchemical materials, vessels, and processes used in many different 
experiments, though he professes his inability to rehearse any but the 
most recent one, perhaps, “by ordre,’’ nor can he “sette’’ each of the 
various terms “in his kynde.’’ His failure of a true understanding of 
the experiments his master performs is indicated both by his lack of 
order and by the mention of many other things, not useful in the 
present experiment, recalled from his years of experience in the Canon’s 
laboratory. 

A List oF THE ALCHEMICAL TERMS USED IN Two PASSAGES OF THE 

Canon’s Yeoman’s tale (CT, VIII, 784-818, 852-61) 

(The list is arranged under various heads which will somewhat indicate the 
relation of each item to the science of alchemy. I have anticipated the 
succeeding discussion by placing an asterisk before each of the items already 
referred to, or to be referred to below, as of possible use in the experiment. 
A brief explanatory comment, with a reference, accompanies each item not 
referred to elsewhere in this paper.) 

Materials from which medicines may be refined :*° 

*arsenyk (1. 798). 

*brymstoon (1. 798), i.e., sulphur. 


34 These tests comprise part three of Book II of Geber’s Sum of perfection, pp. 180-97. 
% The ‘“‘cered pokkets’’ (1. 808) were waxed bags designed to hold such substances. 
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resalgar (I. 814), the disulphide of arsenic, an orange-colored powder em- 
ployed by Geber (p. 247) in a recipe for “dealbation” or whitening to 
silver. 
Middle minerals, or metallic salts :* 
a) Those suitable for cleansers :*” 
*alum glas (1. 813), “Glassy or Roch-Allom” used both in subliming and 
in calcining (Geber, p. 206). 
argoille (1. 813), crude potassium tartrate deposited by wines; the same 
substance as salt tartar, below. This term is not found in Geber, 
Cf. Jonson’s Alchemist, I, iii, 75. 
boole armonyak (1. 790), discussed with middle minerals by Geber: 
“Bolearmenac is ground and dissolved as Cerusse, and then con- 
gealed” (p. 208). 
boras (1. 790), borax. Used by Geber, pp. 72, 206. 
*sal armonyak (1. 698), sal ammoniac, ammonium chloride; considered 
under certain conditions a spirit. (Geber, p. 211; Arnald, p. 608.) 
*sal peter (1. 808). 
*sal preparat (1. 810), any prepared, i.e., purified salt (Geber, p. 206). 
*sal tartre (1. 810), the same as “argoille.” “Salt of Tartar is made of 
the calcined feces of wine distilled’ (Geber, p. 206). 
*verdegress (1. 790), copper rust or copper acetate. 
*vitriole (1. 808), crude salt of sulphuric acid, or the acid itself. 
b) Those suitable for feces in sublimation: 
alkaly (1. 810), ““Salt-Alkali, made from Zoza or Zoda’’ (Geber, p. 218); 
impure sodium carbonate. 
chalk (1. 806), slaked lime; calx. 
*lymaille (1. 853), metal filings, which after being calcined may serve as 
feces (Geber, p. 77). 
Waters and oils (for discussion, see below. All of these are in Geber): 
watres albificacioun (1. 805). 
*watres corosif (1. 853). 
*watres rubifying (1. 797). 
oilles (1. 856). 
oil of tartre (1. 813). 
Herbs (for discussion, see below): 
herbes (1. 799), in Arnald, p. 706, “‘herba.” 
egremoyne (1. 800). 
lunarie (1. 800), in Arnald, p. 706, ‘“lunaria.” 
valerian (1. 800). 


36 See Geber, pp. 54, 205. 
37 Ibid., p. 72: “‘.... those which without adherency cleanse Bodies, and they are 
Salt, and Alloms, Nitres and Boraces.’’ There is a discussion of middle minerals, ibid., 


pp. 205-8. 
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Other substances: 
*asshes (1. 807). 
berme (1. 813), barm or yeast. Term not used by Geber or Arnald. 
*boles galle (1. 797), a bitter fluid secreted by the liver of oxen. 
*cley made with hors or mannes heer (1. 812). Useful for luting. 
donge (1. 807), ‘‘.... being usually at a higher temperature than sur- 
rounding objects, was employed to give a gentle but protracted heat” 
(glossary to the Works of Geber, p. 263). For an example of its use, ef. 
p. 255. 
*sleyre of an ey (1. 806), white of egg. 
*nisse (1. 807). 
unslekked lym (1. 806), used, among other things, in making salt alkali 
(Geber, p. 205). 
wort (1. 813), beer before fermentation; not used by Geber or Arnald. 
Processes (all these processes, though not always by the same name, are 
described and employed by Arnald and Geber): 
*ablucions (1. 856), washings, cleansings. 
albificacioun (1. 805), whitening, or coloring like Luna. 
*amalgamyng (I. 771). 
*calcinacioun (I. 804). 
fermentacioun (I. 817), the production of chemical change (Arnald, p. 
671; Geber, p. 247). 
*cementyng (1. 817). 
enbibyng (1. 814), imbibition, absorption (Geber, p. 216). 
*encorporyng (1. 815), precipitation. 
induracioun (1. 855), hardening, induration (Geber, p. 131). 
*mollificacioun (1. 854), to soften, render wax-like. Cf. ceration. 
*multiplicacioun (1. 849). 
*rubifying (1. 797), tinging a red color. 
Vessels (all of these vessels are described by Geber): 
*vessels made of erth and glas (I. 791), in Arnald, p. 685. 
*alambikes (1. 794), upper parts of distilling vessels (ibid.). 
*cucurbites (1. 794), lower parts of distilling vessels (ibid.). 
crosletz (1. 793), crucibles. 
descensories (1. 792), vessel and furnace for ‘‘descension” (Geber, p. 94). 
*stillatorie (1. 580), and urynales (1. 792), vessels for distillation. ‘“Urinali’”’ 
(Arnald, p. 703). 
*sublymatories (1. 793), vessels for sublimation. 
*testes (1. 818), vessels for assaying metals. 
violes (1. 793), vials, phials (Geber, p. 251). 
*yngottes (1. 818), molds for molten metal. 
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Now, to continue the Canon’s interrupted experiment, if the sub- 
limation as described above had been successful, the Canon would 
have repeated the process with the same precipitate and sublimate 
twenty times, in order to be absolutely sure that his medicine was vir- 
gin pure.** Then he would have dissolved that “with the dissolving 
sharpness of Waters” (“watres corrosif,” 1. 853), and again calcined 
and dissolved it. After this the Canon would have dissolved part of 
the Luna, then mixed the two solutions, coagulated them, and pro- 
jected the coagulate mass upon the remainder of the silver in flux, that 
is, molten. As the coagulate mixed with the melted silver, he would 
have been delighted to see his metal colored much “with a peculiar 
Citrinity,”’ and the experiment would have been completed. 

We have not had occasion to mention heretofore the waters and oils 
of alchemists.*® Besides numerous references to the “oils” of such sub- 
stances as vitriol, saltpeter, etc., and to the “Acuity of Waters,” 
Geber devotes a chapter in his Invention of verity to “‘Solutive Waters 
and Incerative Oyls,’’*° in which he gives the recipes for such liquids as 
the Water of redness, which dissolves gold, sulphur, and silver (aqua 
regia) ; a Philosophical cerative water, made from the distillation of the 
whites of eggs or from human hairs; an Oyl of Gall, and an Oyl of 
Verdegreese. Some waters are for whitening; others for reddening.“ 
The Canon might have citrinated his Luna with a Solution of Mars 
(“watres rubifying,” 1. 797), but that would have been ‘“‘an abundance 
of Labour.”’ 

Having completed his Magistery, the Canon would have still to un- 
dertake a series of tests in order to prove whether the new material were 
really gold, “‘a Metallick Body, Citrine, ponderous, pure, fulgid 
of Metals the most precious.”’ The principles and methods of these 
tests are treated in the third part of the second book of the Sum of per- 
fection: “Of the probations of perfection,” the introduction to which 
runs as follows: 

Omitting manifest Experiences, of which We make no mention, seeing 
they are known and certain to all, viz. of the Weight, Colour and Extension 

38 T am, of course, following the instructions outlined in the quotation on p. 249 above. 

3® Arnald devotes a chapter of his Rosarium (p. 669) to the difference between water 
and oil: ‘‘Differentia est inter tincturam aquae & olei: quia abluit tantum & mundat, 


oleum vero tingit & colorat 
40 Geber, pp. 223-24. 41 Tbid., p. 167. 
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under the Hammer, which are discerned, without any Sagacity of Industry; 
We with Wariness make Tryal by the Experiences of Artificers, Whether Pro- 
jection of the Administration of this Art, be a Compleatment with Verity, 
inferring the same; which are Cineritium (or the Test called a Cupel) Cement, 
Ignition, Fusion; Exposition over acute Vapour, Probation of Burning Sul- 
phur by Mixtion; Extinction, Reiteration of Calcination and Reduction, and 
the easie or difficult Susception of Argentvive.* 

The cupel, in which the first test is made, is fashioned by mixing 
sifted ashes, calx, and the “Powder of the Bones of Animals burnt” 
with water, then shaping the resultant clayey substance into a kind of 
rough bowl and drying it. Into this the metal is put, and over that 
coals of fire. When by the means of bellows the metal has been melted, 
a flux of lead is thrown on. If, after the lead has been exhaled, the metal 
below continues in motion, it is pure. 

The test of cementing runs as follows: a cement is made of all sorts 
of inflammable things, as “Vitriol, Salarmoniac and Mans- 
Urine, with like acute, and penetrating Things. All these are impasted 
with Virile Urine, and spread upon thin plates of that Body, which 
you intend shall be examined by this way of Probation.’’ The plates so 
covered are heated over an open fire for three days, though not to the 
point of melting. If, at the end of that time, the plates are still pure, 
not corrupted and burnt in the calcination, the metal! is pure gold. 

The purpose of the tests of ignition and fusion is to see whether the 
transmuted metal fuses after the manner of gold. In the next test the 
metal is exposed over the vapors of “Things Sharp, Saline, and Sower”’ 
(as “boles galle,” 1. 797). The purest gold will not be affected, but 
gold not perfectly pure, or silver, will ‘yield a most pleasant Celestine 
Flos; yet that of Sol is more delightful, than that of Luna.” 

The test of extinction consists in the heating of the metal fire-hot 
and extinguishing it in a liquid. Gold should change the liquid to a 
bright citrine color. If the immersion be made in the water of salts or 
alums and it yield “a Scoria of affinity to Blackness... . the Artifice 
of the work is fallacious.” Or if the metal is immersed, after ignition, 
while cemented with a mixture of “Salarmoniack, Verdegrease, and 
Boys-Urine,” and totally loses its proper color, “the Body doth yet 
remain in Sophistick Corruption.” 


® Ibid., p. 180. Quotations in the following paragraphs are from pp. 180-97. 
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The admixtion of sulphur tests for gold, for only Sol we find ‘‘not to 
be burned by Sulphur.” The reiteration of calcination and reduction 
test whether our metal retains under these trying conditions its ‘“‘Col- 
our, Weight, Quantity, or Brightness.” Finally, if there is an “easie 
Susception of Argentvive,”’ the experimenter may be assured that he 
has succeeded in making a “Solar Body... . of Perfection.” 

Such is the regimen of process and proof that our Canon had set for 
himself if, as seems likely from the Yeoman’s relation, he had under- 
taken the task of “silver citrinacioun.”” We have seen that the account 
in lines 750-83 of the sublimation of orpiment and mercury is a passa- 
ble description of some of the preparatory steps in the operation. Fur- 
thermore, a check will show that nearly three-fifths of the other matters 
alchemical mentioned less in order by the worthy man are operations, 
vessels, and substances useful in completing the process of citrinating 
silver into gold and in proving the product. 

A further check will reveal that, of the eighty-odd alchemical terms 
employed in the Canon’s Yeoman’s tale, all but six can be illustrated 
by examples of their use in the treatises of Geber. More than half may 
be illustrated from the alchemical writings of Arnald of Villa Nova. 
Of the five found in neither Geber nor Arnald, two are the names of 
herbs. Both Geber and Arnald dismiss the herbal side of alchemy with 
scant consideration. Says Geber, ‘Therefore they, who posite this 
Art in all Vegetables, do indeed determine what is possible; but not to 
them; who shall first fail in their Labour, before the Work laboured 
can possibly be perfected.’’** Arnald is more specific, but not more 


reassuring: 


Lapis Philosophorum vegetabilis, quia est de herba quae est medicinalis ad 
istud opus est una herba, quae vocatur lunaria, & est una alia quae vocatur 
saponaria, & tertia pompia maris. Istae tres herbae junguntur simul, «& de 
eis faciatis succum, quia succus talis convertit, & transformat mercurium 
vivum in Solem purum pro ut multi sunt experti, sed istud adhuc non per- 
venit ad notitiam nostram, & pro raro nos dimittimus hic stare 


Of the three herbs signalized here by Arnald, the Yeoman mentions 
only one: lunarie. Perhaps “‘saponaria” and “pompia maris’’ were 
among the “other swiche’’ of which he could tell, “if that me liste 


43 Tbid., p. 55. 4* Arnald, Testamentum, p. 706. 
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tarie.” “Argoille” is apparently a word of popular origin; the more 
learned name for the same substance, sal tartaris, would naturally be 
used in a Latin treatise. ““Berme” and “‘wort” doubtless fulfilled their 
user’s intention when they filled out a line and a rhyme. 

I must state again that despite the close agreement we have found 
between certain parts of Geber’s treatises and Chaucer’s tale, I am not 


arguing for the consideration of the former as necessarily the source 


whence Chaucer drew material for the latter. I have used Geber be- 
cause his work is representative, was imitated, and could well have 
been known by Chaucer, to demonstrate the remarkable extent of 
Chaucer’s understanding of the theory and practice of alchemy. I 
have made use of Arnald for the same purpose because his work, too, 
was representative and influential and because Chaucer’s Yeoman 
cited him as an authority. What treatises Chaucer had perused before 
writing the tale, I do not know. That he had perused some very care- 
fully, I have no doubt. 

If it would not be depending too much on the kindness and long 
suffering of the patient Geber, it would be rather easy to explain, by 
reference to the Sum of perfection again, why the Canon has not up un- 
til the time we catch a glimpse of him met with success. Why he failed 
the particular time the Yeoman tells us of, we know, or we think we 
know. It was all a matter of a bit of ground litharge and some salt 
peter and some heat in a closed pot. But the Yeoman assures us that 
he has never succeeded; he doubts if he ever will. We can understand 
his non-success and predict, too, his continued failure, if all his experi- 
ments in the past have been, and his future experiments are to be, as 
this one was, with a “medicine of the first order.”’ For this is what Ge- 
ber has to say of this order of medicines: 


A Medicine of the first Order, I call every Preparation of Minerals, which 
projected upon Bodies diminished from Perfection, impresseth Alteration: 
which infers not a sufficient Compleatment, but the altered Body happens to 
be changed and corrupted, with the total Evaporation of the Impression of 

of this kind is every Additament of the Colour of 
For this changeth with a Mutation not durable, but 
rather diminishing itself by Exhalation.* 


“ Geber, pp. 161-62. This and the following quotations are from these pages 
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Even with a medicine of the second order he would fail of complete 
success, because that is a preparation which, when it is projected upon 
“‘Bodies diminished from Perfection,”’ alters them, ‘‘to some Difference 
of Compleatment,” but leaves altogether “the other Differences of Cor- 


ruption.” 

For his sake, and the sake of his honest, if discouraged and disillu- 
sioned Yeoman, let us hope that he eventually progressed to the 
“Medicine of the third Order .... which, when it comes to Bodies, 
with its projection, takes away all Corruption, and then perfects them 
with the Difference of all Compleatment.”’ Had he this, he had truly the 
Philosopher’s Stone. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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MILTON ‘AND THE RENAISSANCE COMMENTARIES 
ON GENESIS 
ARNOLD WILLIAMS 


N A former article I suggested that Milton may have found in the 
numerous commentaries on Genesis written in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a convenient source for much of the mate- 

rial of Paradise lost.1 Numerous studies have sought to show Milton’s 
indebtedness to individual marginal commentaries, especially to that 
of Junius and Tremellius in their Latin translation of the Old Testa- 
ment and to that contained in the Bomberg Hebrew Bible.* But 
though these shorter marginal commentaries, mostly explanatory and 
exegetical in intention, have received attention, the longer independ- 
ent commentaries, of which close to fifty were written between 1500 
and 1650, have, so far as I know, been entirely neglected.* Since there 
was a great number of these longer commentaries and since so much of 
the traditional hexaemeral material could be found in them, classified 


and codified, an exploration of their possibilities as background for 
Paradise lost is distinctly demanded. 

This article is addressed to such an exploration. Three questions 
are posed for answer: What was, in general, Milton’s attitude to- 
ward the use of commentaries in the interpretation of Scripture? 
Which of the commentaries on Genesis does Milton show acquaintance 
with? What sort of material contained in these commentaries appears 


1 “Commentaries on Genesis as a basis for hexaemeral material in the literature of the 
late Renaissance,’’ SP, XXXIV (1937), 191-208. 

? The work of Harris Fletcher deserves note. The use of the Bible in Milton's prose 
(“University of Illinois studies in language and literature,’’ 1929), pp. 43-49 and passim, 
shows Milton's dependence on the Junius-Tremellius Old Testament. Milton’s Rabbinical 
readings (Urbana, Ill., 1930), passim, shows Milton's use of the commentaries in the Bom- 
berg Bible. 

* Three exceptions must be noticed. Denis Saurat, Milton, man and thinker (New York, 
1925), p. 250, refers to Calvin’s commentary on Genesis, though he is wrong in crediting 
Calvin with any development of the idea that the serpent which tempted Eve was Satan. 
Fletcher, Milton's Rabbinical readings, p. 23, notes commentaries which Milton cited: 
“Bucer, Calvin, Martyr, Musculus, Ursinus, Gomarus.’’ Since preparing this article, I 
have seen Grant McColley’s ‘‘Paradise lost,’’ Harvard theological review, XXXII (1939), 
181-235, in which there are extensive citations of several commentaries. Professor Allan 
Gilbert has studied the influence of Pareus on Milton, but his studies are unpublished. 
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in Milton’s work? It is to be noted that these questions do not cal] 
for apodictic proof that any certain motif in one particular commen- 
tary is the ‘one and only” source for a passage in Paradise lost. Such 
a procedure would be, in the nature of things, dangerous. We do not 
know enough about hexaemeral sources or about the methods of their 
transmission to attempt a division of Paradise lost, line by line or pas- 
sage by passage, among its “sources” and “influences.’’ Hence, the 
passages offered for comparison in this paper are not intended to be 
taken as finally conclusive that Milton is directly indebted to any cer- 
tain author. The choice of one commentary for quotation rather than 
another is frequently made because the commentary quoted has the 
most concise treatment, or the fullest, or the simplest. 

The thesis of this paper is not that Paradise lost can be partitioned 
among a certain group of commentaries, but that, as Milton knew and 
used a certain group of commentaries, every repeated treatment of a 
topic by these commentaries is like another blow of the hammer to 
drive the nail deeper into the wood. Many of the citations are un- 
doubted commonplaces in the commentaries, and are important for 
just that reason. In the opinion of the writer, it is more important 
that a certain topic is treated in six commentaries than that it appears 
in but one. For, where the appearance of a topic in one commentary 
establishes dubious grounds on which to erect a hypothesis of specific 
indebtedness, its appearance in six commentaries that Milton knew 
is definite reason for speaking conclusively of background. 

With these preliminaries out of the way, we can ask what was Mil- 
ton’s attitude toward commentaries. A superficial glance would indi- 
cate that he disapproved of them and wanted to be thought free of 
their taint. Indeed, one eminent scholar says that Milton would have 
gone “straight to the main text with his usual contempt for commen- 
tators.’’* It is certainly true that the slavish use of commentaries, 
particularly those written by Catholics, was a favorite charge made 
by Milton against his enemies. Among the other taunts which Milton 
hurls at the bishops in An apology for Smectymnuus is that they are so 
ignorant as to require the use of commentaries, and, worst of all, of 
papist commentaries: ‘And that which is the main point, in their 


Sermons affecting the comments and postils of Friers and Jesuits, but 


4‘ Saurat, p. 282. 
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scorning and slighting the reformed writers.”> Again, in the address to 
the Parliament prefixed to the second edition of The doctrine and dis- 
cipline of divorce, he makes the point that the truth of Scripture needs 
to be restored. The commentators have debased it with their quib- 
blings: ‘Doubt not, worthy Senators to vindicate the sacred honour 
and judgment of Moses your predecessor, from the shallow comment- 
ing of Scholasticks and canonists.’’® Even Protestant commentaries 
do not escape Milton’s wrath. In the chapter ‘“‘On the Holy Scrip- 
tures’ in Christian doctrine Milton espouses the eminently Protestant 
doctrine that the Scriptures are “plain and perspicuous in all things 
necessary to salvation.” If that is true, he asks, 

through what infatuation is it, that even Protestant divines persist in darken- 
ing the most momentous truths of religion by intricate metaphysical comments, 
on the plea that such explanation is necessary; stringing together all the use- 
less technicalities and empty distinctions of scholastic barbarism, for the 
purpose of elucidating those Scriptures, which they are constantly extolling 
as models of plainness?’ 

From these citations it appears that, unless Milton was tilting at 
windmills, he was certainly aware of the numerous commentaries on 
all parts of the Scriptures which were the tools of the theologians of 
the late Renaissance. He knows the habit of theologians, especially in 
polemics, of basing their arguments more on the commentaries than on 
Scripture itself. It hardly seems likely, moreover, that Milton was 
making his accusations on mere hearsay. He must have known, from 
personal study, just what the commentaries contained. However, 
from these citations one would conclude that Milton regarded the 
commentaries, Protestant as well as Catholic, as rather a bad lot, giv- 
en to vitiating the simple truth of Scripture by fine-spun quibbles. 
Hence, it might seem that Milton himself would make no use of what- 
ever material the commentaries contained, or that, at least, his use 
would be limited to poetic embellishment, where no question of funda- 
mental truth was involved. This is apparently the conclusion to which 
Professor Saurat came. 


5 Works (Columbia ed.), III, Part I, 348. Is Milton thinking of Nicholas de Lyra’s 
Postilliae? 

6 Ibid., III, Part II, 376. 

7 Ibid., XVI, 261. Throughout this paper I shall quote Milton's Latin works in the 
English of the Columbia edition. I have compared this, in every instance, with the original 
Latin. 
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However, a closer reading of Milton’s prose works and a study of 
the commentaries render this conclusion suspect. In each of the pas- 
sages cited Milton is faced with the necessity of substituting for a com- 
monly accepted and rather obvious interpretation of Scriptural texts 
his own unusual and certainly less obvious one. Thus, in The doctrine 
and discipline of divorce Milton must reinterpret such texts as Mark 
10:2-12, which seems a clear prohibition of divorce: ‘Whosoever 
shall put away his wife and marry another, committeth adultery 
against her.’’ Since the commentaries are almost solidly against him 
in the interpretation of this passage, and since the hairsplitting has to 
be done rather by Milton than by his opponents, he seeks to discredit 
them from the beginning. Likewise, in Christian doctrine Milton in- 
tended to lay a basis for his attack on the orthodox opinions of the 
Trinity, immortality, and other matters. Having to split hairs him- 
self, Milton, as a good propagandist, seeks to have his opponents pre- 
condemned in the minds of his readers as hairsplitters. 

Far other is Milton’s practice when the commentaries support him 
or when interpretations advanced in the commentaries forward his 
argument. Then he is not loath to buttress his reasoning with author- 
ity, and on occasion he interpolates a phrase of commendation for the 
commentator. In The doctrine and discipline of divorce Hugo Grotius 
contributes the valuable statement that Mark 10 cannot be taken in 
its literal sense. Adultery is not the sole grounds for divorce, for Ori- 
gen, says Grotius, “notes that Christ named adultery rather as one 
srotius adduces 


? 


example of like causes, than as one only exception.’ 
passages in Scripture where this device is used. It is important to note 
how Milton introduces this résumé of Grotius’ opinions: “First ther- 
fore I will set down what is observ’d by Grotius upon this point, a man 
of generall learning. Next I produce what mine own thoughts gave me, 
before I had seen his annotations.’’® In the same work Milton appeals to 
the authority of Paulus Fagius against those who would rigidly con- 
tinue the canon law practice of prohibiting divorce: ‘. . . . the autor- 
ity of Paulus Fagius, one so learned and so eminent in England once, 


if it might perswade, would strait acquaint us with a solution of these 


differences, no lesse prudent than compendious.’’? Fagius, in his “com- 


8 Jbid., III, Part 11, 481. Italics mine. ® Ibid., p. 384. 
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ment on the Pentateuch,’”’ thought that divorces were permitted to 
Christians, just as they were to Jews. Asa final example, Milton cites 
Peter Martyr as approving the deposition of tyrants: 


Insomuch that the Parlament drew up a charge against Richard the second, 
and the Commons requested to have judgment decree’d against him, that 
the realme might not bee endangerd. And Peter Martyr, a Divine of formost 
rank, on the third of Judges approves thir doings.!° 


From these passages Milton’s attitude toward commentaries 
emerges clear. He unsparingly condemned “‘petty glosses” and “‘shal- 
low comments.’”’ When the consensus of opinion in the commentaries 
was against him, he inclined to deride the whole process of comment- 
ing. Particularly he disliked the commentaries put out, as so many 
were in the period, by Catholic theologians. Save for purely poetic 
purposes, we should not expect to find Milton following such commen- 
taries as those of Cajetan, Pererius, and 4 Lapide, as did Donne, for 
instance, in his Essays in divinity. However, Milton certainly used the 
commentaries. He largely restricted his use to those of Protestant 
origin, and he was quite independent in his use of them. He would not 
take any interpretation solely on the authority of a commentary, but 
if material in a commentary fitted with his own nections he was quick 
to take it and, for polemic purposes, generous to bestow praise on the 
commentator. 

This, then, is Milton’s general attitude toward commentaries, 
whether on Genesis or on any other book of the Bible. What use does 
he make of specific commentaries on Genesis? Which commentaries 
did he use? There are many citations of commentaries on Genesis to 
be noted in Milton’s prose works. In Tetrachordon especially he seems 
to rely heavily on several commentaries. Tetrachordon is a series of 
expositions “upon the four chief places in Scripture which treat of 


’ 


marriage or nullities of marriage.’’ One of these four chief places is the 
first two chapters of Genesis. Milton selects for explanation particu- 
larly Genesis 1:27-28 and Genesis 2:18, 23-24. His method is to use 


the commentaries where they serve him and to go beyond or against 


them where they do not. He seems to have consulted at least four 


10 Tenure of kings and magistrates, Works, V, 25-26. See also A commonplace book of 
John Milton, ed. A. J. Horwood (Camden Society, 1877), p. 32. 
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commentaries and to have kept their exegeses constantly in mind 
while writing. He preserves the fundamental distinction between 
Catholic and Protestant commentators, as when he writes that the 
conclusion that a marriage which is merely carnal is ‘‘not of Gods in- 
stitution, and therfore no mariage” is no more than “what the com- 
mon Expositers,’’ that is, the commentaries, “give us.’’! 

3efore this, in explaining the text, “It is not good for man to be 
alone,”’ Milton had noted the common explanation that man cannot 
procreate alone: “Som would have the sense heerof to be in respect of 
procreation only: and Austin contests that manly friendship in all 
other regards had bin more a becoming solace for Adam 
“Som” may well be the Catholic commentators, who invariably con- 
strue this passage and the following (‘‘to be a helpmate to him’’) to 
mean that it was not good for man to be alone because he needed an 
aid for the purpose of procreation. Pererius, most respected of Catho- 
lic commentators on Genesis, notes that these words are used by the 
heretics of the time to oppose monasticism, virginity, and celibacy, and 
he quotes the passage from Augustine’s De Genesi ad Litteram to which 
Milton alludes.'* This line of reasoning is, of course, unsatisfactory to 


Milton, and he sustains his own opinion by an appeal to the Protestant 
commentaries: ‘‘But our Writers deservedly reject this crabbed opin- 
ion; and defend that there is a peculiar comfort in the maried state 
besides the genial bed, which no society affords.”!* The Protestant 
commentaries stand with Milton here: nearly all of them protest 
against the narrowing of marriage to carnal intercourse. Later on, 
Milton quotes one of them, Pareus, who defines marriage as ‘“‘an in- 


11 Works, IV, 87. 
12 Thid., p. 85. 


13 Commentariorum et disputationum in Genesin (Cologne, 1601), IV, 170, p. 203 
‘‘Caeterum hac domini sententia: non est bonum hominem esse solum, abutuntur Haeretici 
nostri temporis, ad oppugnanda monastica vota virginitatis & coelibatus.’’ Pererius quotes 
Augustine as follows: “Si quaeritur ad quam rem fieri oportuerit hoc adiutorum, nihil 
aliud probabiliter occurit quam propter filios procreandos ....hoc et desolatio dici 
potest, si solitudinis fortasse taedebat. quanto enim congruentis ad conuiuendum & 
coloquendum duo amici pariter, quam vir et mulier habitarent?’’ (ibid., IV, 175, p. 204). 
See also Cornelius & Lapide, Commentaria in Pentateuchum (Antwerp, 1659), p. 74. Iam 
not quoting these passages in an attempt to prove that Milton had specifically Pererius or 
& Lapide in mind in the passage, but only that he was conversant with the point of view 
which they illustrate 


14**Which” clearly modifies ‘‘comfort,’’ not ‘‘bed."’ 
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dissoluble conjunction of one man and one woman to an individual 


and intimat conversation and mutual benevolence &e.’’® 

Other commentaries than that of Pareus are cited by Milton in 
other works. On the same text in Genesis which we have just been con- 
sidering, Milton cites, in The Doctrine and discipline of divorce, three 
other Protestant commentators on Genesis. The text proves, says 
Milton, ‘‘that in Gods intention a meet and happy conversation is the 
chiefest and the noblest end of mariage’’ and ‘‘To this Fagius, Calvin, 
Pareus, Rivetus, as willingly and largely assent as can be wisht.’’! 

These passages not only show that Milton used the-.commentaries 
when they served him in his prose polemics; they also provide us with a 
nucleus for a list of the commentaries which he used. Four commen- 
taries are specifically noted as having been consulted for the interpre- 
tation of texts in Genesis. Paulus Fagius, the first commentator 
named by Milton, wrote four commentaries on the parts of Genesis in 
which we are interested: Annotationes in paraphrasin Chaldaicam 
Pentateuchi, Expositio quatuor primorum capitum Geneseos, Expositio 
dictionum Hebraicarum literalis et simplex in quatuor capita Geneseos, 
and In Pentateuchum. It seems likely that it was the last, which con- 
tained much material also found in the others, that Milton principally 
used.!? Calvin’s In Genesin, which was translated by Thomas Tymme 
as A commentarie of John Caluine, vpon the first booke of Moses called 
(enesis (1578), while well known, is not so compendious as the others 
on the list. Pareus, as we have seen, appears to have been one of Mil- 
ton’s favorite theologians. Andreus Rivetus, a Huguenot professor of 
theology at Leiden during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
wrote a Theologicae & scholasticae exercitationes in Genesin (1633). 

To these four commentators we can, at least for purposes of specu- 
lation, add others. Milton refers to the commentaries on other books 
of the Bible of certain theologians who also wrote commentaries on 

6 Works, 1V, 102. Pareus says, ‘‘Qui ad generationem restringunt, vt plerique veterum, 
non satis considerant, quid sit coniugium 
vnius maris & foeminae coniunctio ad indiuiduam & intimam conuersationem, mutuamque 
beneuolentia, & ad legitimae prolis procreationem diuinitus sancita, vt in mundo propa- 
getur, & seruetur honesta hominum societas, & colligatur Ecclesia, a qua Deus in aeternum 
celebretur’’ (In Genesin in Opera theologicorum [Venice, 1628], p. 101). By putting the 
“&e"’ after his quotation Milton indicates that he intends the reader to consult Pareus’ 
Whole definition, the point of which is placing the social end of marriage before the bio- 
logical. 

Works, III, Part II, 391. 17 Tt is this which he cites. See above, pp. 266—67. 
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Genesis. The evidence is, of course, of considerably less validity than 
that which we have just been considering, for that Milton relied on a 
certain theologian’s commentary on Matthew is certainly no proof 
that he used, or even knew, the same theologian’s commentary on 
Genesis. However, since passages from Genesis do not figure largely 
in Milton’s prose works, save in the divorce tracts, no exploration of 
possibilities would be complete without a consideration of a group of 
commentaries by theologians whose other work Milton knew. 
Three important commentaries fall in this category: those of 
Musculus, Peter Martyr, and Jerome Zanchius. Each of these divines 
is cited by Milton. Musculus, whom Milton calls “‘a divine of no ob- 
scure fame,” is one of the authorities cited in Tetrachordon to explain 
passages from the New Testament.'® Besides the commentary on 
Matthew which is here cited, Musculus was the author of In Mosis 
Genesin plenissimi commentarii (1554). We shall include him in our 
list of commentators Milton may have known. Peter Martyr, Pietro 
Martiro Virmigli, one of Cranmer’s group of reformers and Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, 1547-53, is another theologian whose other 
commentaries Milton used. Peter Martyr is cited as approving, in his 


comment on Judges 3, of the action of Parliament in deposing Richard 
II. Milton calls him a “divine of foremost rank.’’!® Peter Martyr was 
a prolific commentator, whose works, besides the commentary on 
Judges cited by Milton, include commentaries on Romans, I Corin- 
thians, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, and Genesis. His commentary on 
Genesis is called In primum librum Mosis, qui vulgo Genesis dicitur, 


commentarii doctissimi (1579). 

Probably more important is a disciple of Peter Martyr, Jerome 
Zanchius. Milton notes that Zanchius is an exception to the general 
run of theologians, who hold that the Mosaic law was entirely abro- 
gated. A part of the passage is worth quoting: ‘‘I have since however 
discovered, that Zanchius, in his commentary on the second chapter 
of Ephesians, declares himself of the same opinion 20 Tt seems 

18 Works, IV, 226. 

1° Tenure of kings and magistrates, Works, V, 25-26. Cf. also Tetrachordon, Works, 
IV, 225. 

20 Christian doctrine, Book I, chap. xxvii, Works, XVI, 146-47. Milton's characterization 


of Zanchius “‘losing himself in a multitude of minute exceptions, and apparently fluctuat- 
ing between the two opinions, so as to leave the reader, if not extremely attentive, in 4 
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that Milton, at the time of the writing of Christian doctrine, either had 
recently made the acquaintance of Zanchius or was reviewing his 
work. At any rate, Zanchius’ super-commentary on the first three 
chapters of Genesis, De operibus Dei, which consumes nearly four 
hundred pages, is so valuable a source of material that Milton must 
have used it if he knew it. 

One more commentary needs inclusion for different reasons than 
those advanced for the preceding three. Milton’s connections with 
the Diodati family have long been well known. He is very specific 
about his friendship with John Diodati, the Geneva theologian: “At 
Geneva I had daily intercourse with John Diodati, the very learned 
professor of divinity.’ John Diodati was the author of a very popular 
commentary on the whole Bible, which was translated into English 
and, under the title Pious and learned annotations upon the Holy Bible, 
reached a third edition in 1651. Though the section on Genesis is 
rather slender, this commentary must have been known to Milton. 
Its chief value, apart from its terseness, is its utility in fixing what is 
conventional material. 

The third question proposed for answer in this paper is: What sort 
of material contained in the commentaries appears in Milton’s work? 
No complete answer is possible within the limits of this article. In- 
deed, it is well to divide material found both in the commentaries and 
in Milton’s work into two classifications. The first, with which the re- 
mainder of this paper will concern itself, can be called material used 
for ornamental effect, for embellishment. The second, some examples 
of which are reserved for another article, is material used for structural 
purposes, material which, unlike that used only for ornamental pur- 
poses, could not be sacrificed without changing the fundamental 
meaning of the work. 

As an example of the incidental use of hexaemeral material, let us 
take a passage in the beginning of Tetrachordon. Explaining the pas- 
sage ‘‘created he him,”’ Milton remarks that ‘It might be doubted 
why he saith In the image of God created he him, not them.” This is a 


state of uncertainty,’’ makes one believe that Milton had read enough of Zanchius to be 
annoyed by this persistent habit of a most prolix theologian. 


21 Second defense, Works, VIII, 126-27. 
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well-known crux, to which attention is devoted in all the commen- 
taries. The answer of the rabbinical writers is unacceptable to Milton, 
as it was to most of the commentators: “.... but male and female 
could not, however the Jewes fable, and please themselvs with the ac- 
cidentall concurrence of Plato’s wit, as if man at first had bin created 
Hermaphrodite 22 Without exception, so far as I have discoy- 
ered, the commentaries mention the rabbinical notion of hermaphro- 
ditism. Pareus notes that Moses included both sexes under the word 
“man”: “non vnum utriusque sexus hermaphroditum, vt scelerate 
nugantur Iudaei 23 Grotius alludes to the fable of Aristophanes 
in the Symposium: “‘Mirum quam conueniant Rabbinorum super hac 
re explicationes, et ea quae Plato habet in Conuiuio.’’** Zanchius re- 
lates the topic more nearly to classical mythology by alluding to the 
double-faced Janus and the birth of Venus from Mercury.” And so on 
through the list of commentators. The hermaphroditism of the first 
man is, then, a standard topic in the commentaries. Certainly Milton 
had no need to go to Rashi or the Midrash Bereshith Rabba to get it, as 
Professor Fletcher apparently would have us believe.” 

A somewhat different use of a commentary commonplace is repre- 
sented by a simple phrase in Paradise lost. A vast deal of commenting 
may well be behind the simple account of the creation of the sun and 
moon: 

And God made two great Lights, great for thir use 
To Man 


Why does Milton think it necessary to explain ‘“‘great’’ as applied to 
the sun and moon? The commentaries supply an explanation. The 
Scripture says that the sun and moon are “great lights.’’ Astronomy, 
however, teaches that, far from being a “great” light, the moon is very 
small. Calvin, for instance, observes that ‘“Moses maketh two great 
lightes: but the Astronomers prove by strong reasons, that the starre 


22 Works, IV, 76. 

23 P. 68. 24 Annotationes in Vetus Testamentum (1775-76), I, 4. 

2 De operibus Dei in Operum theologicorum (Geneva, 1613), Tome III, col. 516. See 
Fagius in Critici sacri (ed. Jchn Pearson] (2d ed.; Frankfort-am-Main, 1646), col. 52; 
Rivetus, Exercitationes in Genesin, Exercitatio xxiii, in Opera theologica (Rotterdam, 1651), 
I, 97; Peter Martyr, In primum librum Mosis ... . (Zurich, 1578), p. 7b. 

26 Milton's Rabbinical readings, pp. 176-78. 


27 Paradise lost, VII, 346—47. 
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called Saturn, which appeareth to be the least among all the rest, by 
reason of the distance thereof, is greater then the Moone.’’?* Pareus 
ismore technical, with an account of the respective sizes of the sun and 


the moon: 

Sed sunt corpora magna & minima in sese: Solis quidem terra maius 
centies sexagies bis, octaua minus: Luna vero terra quidem minus tricies 
nouies & vnitate plus besese, ita tamen in se magnum vt diameter 600 fere 
nillaria Germanica contineat, iuxta doctrina astronimorum.?9 


Most of the commentators solve the difficulty more or less as Milton 
does. Thus, Zanchius says that, though other stars are larger, we re- 
ceive most light from the sun and moon: 

Sic de vtroque locutus est Moses: tum vt significaret longe ampliora & 
maiora esse, haec luminaria, quam nos existimemus, ocalisque nostris videa- 
mus, tum etiam quia ad lumen, quod attinet, huc diffusum: Sol & luna, plus 
luminis adferunt nobis, quam reliquae stellae: quanquam reliquae longe 
maioris sint, & qualitatis, & lucis per se, quam lunae.*° 


Calvin’s explanation, because briefest, is nearest that of Milton: 
“Moses,”’ he says, “had rather respect to us, then to the starres.’’*! 
And again: “‘therefore Moses rather frameth himself to common 
vse.”’®? We cannot, of course, be sure that Milton got the topic from 
any of the commentaries we have cited, or, indeed, from any commen- 
tary. It could have come from any of dozens of sources, and there is a 
strong possibility that it was conventional and needs no source. How- 
ever, if a source must be sought, the commentaries seem more likely 
than most. Source study aside, the commentaries provide an illumi- 
nating background against which to project Milton’s lines. 

This is often true, even when Milton disagrees with the commen- 
taries. Here we can often explain the manner in which Milton ex- 
presses himself by knowing that he is in disagreement with the com- 
mentaries. Such an explanation is in order with two references to the 
Tree of Life. In Christian doctrine, discussing ‘‘The Special government 
of Man before the fall,’’ Milton says, ‘“The tree of life, in my opinion, 
ought not to be considered so much a sacrament, as a symbol of eternal 
life, or rather perhaps the nutriment by which that life is sustained.’’** 

*8 A commentarie of John Caluine, vpon .. . . Genesis (London, 1578), p. 37. 

2 P. 57. a P. 36. 


© Col. 430. 322 P. 38. 33], x; Works, XV, 115. 
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In poetic form this appears as a comment on Satan, who “‘sat like g 
Cormorant on the Tree of Life’’: 
nor on the vertue thought 
Of that life-giving Plant, but only us’d 
For prospect, what well us’d had bin the pledge 
Of immortality.4 ~ i 


It seems likely that Milton intended the “pledge” of Paradise lost as a 
loose translation of the “symbol”’ (symbolum) of Christian doctrine. 
These two passages contain what might be called a creative use of 
the commentaries. Milton took half of what he found and used it asa 
reason for refusing to accept the other half.** Several of the commen- 
taries, following Augustine, call the Tree of Life a sacrament. Thus 


Pareus: 


.... homini fuerit symbolum datae immortalis vitae, si non peccaret. 

Deinde data fuit homini vitae sacramentum, vt bene etiam Augustinus 
dicit: Erat homini in lignis alimentum, in hoc sacramentum. Fuit vero 
sacramentum tripliciter[:] 

Primum quatenus erat homini symbolum monitorum vitae, quam habebat 
a Deo acceptae 

Deinde erat symbolum vitae continuandae, & cum coelesti meliore commu- 
tandae, siquidem in obedientia persisteret.™ 


In this passage Pareus uses the terms sacramentum and symbolum al- 
most synonymously. That was also the thought of Thomas Tymme, 
English translator of Calvin’s commentary. Calvin says that the Tree 
of Life ‘‘might be taken as a token & a memoriall of the life which he 
[Adam] had receiued at the handes of God. We knowe that it is no 
strange and unwonted thing, for God to testifie and declare vnto vs 
his power by externall signes.’’ On the margin beside this statement 


% Paradise lost, IV, 198-201. 


3% The idea that the proper use of the Tree of Life would have conferred immortality, 
or sustained it, is so widespread that, though the commentaries all contain it in one form 
or another, it needs no source. Calvin, for instance, has several explanations of the Tree: 
it was a figure of Christ, ‘‘wheerefore Adam was admonished by this signe, to challenge 
nothing to himself as his owne, that he might wholy depend upon the sonne of God.” 
It signified grace, and finally ‘“‘othersome restraine it to corporall life: and thinke that the 
vegetatiue or quickening force of the bodie was in the tree, insomuch that whosoeuer did 
once eate of the fruit thereof shoulde neuer languishe with age’’ (p. 62). Zanchius says 
it was ‘“‘sacramentum gratiae, per quam homo uiuere in sempiternum potuisset, si in- 
obedientia [read in obedientia] persistere voluisset’’ (col. 716). 


% PP. 83. 
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Tymme puts this note: ‘The first sacrament.’*’ Milton seems to 
find this synonymous use of sacramentum and symbolum confusing, pos- 
sibly theologically dangerous. Hence, he rejects sacramenium and uses 
symbolum exclusively, albeit in a sense not very different from that of 


Pareus and Calvin.*® 

Creative, too, is Milton’s use of the commentary remarks on the 
food of man in Paradise. Many of the commentaries, either somewhere 
in the section on the first three chapters of Genesis or in that on Gen- 
esis 9:3, note that man did not eat meat before the flood. Pareus, for 


example, says: 


Quaeri tamen solet, an esus carnium ante deluuium fuerit receptus. Iudaei 
& plerique ex patribus negant, tum quod in hac donatione nulla fit carnium 
concessio, neque mentio in historia patrum, tum quod esus carnium a deluuio 
demum hominibus legitus permissus. Genes. 9.3. Martyr idem sentit: Com- 
ment. in I Corinth. 8. Ante deluuium, inquit, carnes non edebantur.*® 


It is, of course, possible that Milton independently arrived at the 
opinion that man did not eat meat in Paradise. The text of Genesis 
9:3: “Every moving thing that liveth shall be food to you,” is far 


from an explicit statement that man had not eaten meat before that 
time. Hence, it seems rather likely that Milton is depending either on 
the Fathers or on the commentaries which presented their opinions 
when he describes the meal which Eve served Raphael as consisting 
entirely of fruit: 


Haile Mother of Mankind, whose fruitful Womb 
Shall fill the World more numerous with thy Sons 
Then with these various fruits the Trees of God 
Have heap’d this Table. Rais’d of grassie terf 


37 P. 61. The theological reason behind the use of signum, symbolum, and sacramentum 
as Synonyms appears in Calvin’s next sentence: ‘‘He [God] doth not transferre his power 
into externall signes: but by them he reacheth out his hande vnto vs." 


38 Similarly about the Tree of Knowledge, also called sacramentum and symbolum in 
the commentaries, Milton writes: ‘‘The tree of knowledge of good and evil was not a 
sacrament, as it is generally called; for a sacrament is a thing to be used, not abstained 
from: but a pledge (pignus) as it were, and memorial of obedience" (Christian doctrine, 
I, x, Works, XV, 115). Compare this with Pareus, who says, ‘‘Fuit ergo haec etiam arbor 

icramentalis, hoe est, symbolum exploratorium, monitorium, & dehortatorium homini 
a Deo praestitutum”’ (p. 84). 

3? P. 69. See also Fagius, col. 82; Rivetus, Exercitatio ix, p. 36; Martyr, pp. 7a—S8a; 
Zanchius, col. 534; Musculus, In Mosis Genesim, p. 235. Milton may also have used 
Martyr’s comment on I Corinthians, which Pareus cites. 
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Thir table was, and mossie seats had round, 

And on her ample Square from side to side 

All Autumn pil’d, though Spring and Autumn here 
Dance’d hand in hand. A while discourse they hold; 
No fear lest Dinner coole 


Though the commentators cannot be offered as sources for this pas- 
sage, it seems altogether likely that they were in the back of Milton’s 


mind as he wrote. 
Another fairly common motif in the commentaries which seems to 


be reflected in Paradise lost concerns the coats of skins which God gave 
Adam and Eve after the Fall. In Paradise lost it is Christ who clad 


Thir nakedness with Skins of Beasts. .... 4 


and the action assumes a symbolic significance: 


Nor hee thir outward onely with Skins 

Of Beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 
Opprobrious, with his Robe of righteousness, 
Arraying cover’d from his Fathers sight. 


The clothing of Adam and Eve is a favorite passage for allegorizing by 
the commentators. Musculus has the most elaborate treatment, the 
gist of which is the same as Milton’s: 


Tertio, cogitemus etiam hoc loco, quam insigni imagine depicta sit hae 
in re gratia illa Dei, qua per Christum peccata nostra teguntur, & turpitudo 
corporis peccati ueste innocentiae Christi uelatur. Turpitudo nuditatis erat 
primis nostris parentibus ex peccato. Hane tegens Deus adumbrat gratiam 
suam, qua peccata nostra tegit, quam propheta Psal. 32 celebrat dicens: 
Beati quorum remissae sunt iniquitates et quorum tecta sunt peccata. 
Inhonestam corporum suorum nuditatem conabantur ipsi siculneis solijs obue- 
lare: uerum id tegumenti nihil efficiebat, quare opus erat tunicis a Deo datis, 
quibus non modo pars aliqua corporis peccati, sed omnia illius tegeretur. Sic 
nihil efficimus dum peccata nostra ipsi tegere molimur: sed ipsa requirit 

49 Paradise lost, V, 388-96. No herbs or grasses are eaten either, since the command, 
‘Thou shalt eat of the herb of the field’’ was given after the Fall, Genesis 3:18. In com- 
menting on this passage the commentators usually note that after the Fall the humbler 
herb was substituted for the fruits of Paradise. Diodati, for instance, annotates “‘herb” 
thus: ‘‘That kind which God ordained for the use of man, Gen. I. 29, and no more of the 
fruit of Paradise’’ (annotation on Genesis 3:18). 

a X, 217. 

42 X, 220-23. Milton ignores the question whether God actually made, as the words 
of Genesis say, the coats, or only taught man how to make them, as the commentators 


commonly explain. 
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necessitas, ut ueste gratiae Dei tegamur. Bene uestitur, quem Deus tunicis 
suis uestit. Male tegitur, qui Deum fugiens, pudenda peccatorum suorum 
inani perizomate cingit.** 

The foregoing passages are illustrative of a large number in which 
motifs in Milton’s works can be compared with the commentaries. 
These motifs, the absence of which would not change the essential 
meaning of the works in which they occur, are close enough to passages 
in the commentaries to suggest that they have their source in the com- 
mentaries. Certainly it cannot be doubted that Milton knew the com- 
mentaries and used them frequently. Nor can it be denied that among 
competing sources the commentaries have the advantage of being more 
accessible than most which have been offered. It is not, then, prepos- 
terous to suggest that much of the material in Milton’s works, par- 
ticularly in Paradise lost, derives from a group of commentaries on 
Genesis written in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
demonstrably known to Milton. 

Logical as this might be, it is entirely too narrow an interpretation. 
For one thing, accounts of the creation of the world and man were 
enormously popular, as evidenced by the frequency of allusions to 
hexaemeral topics in all sorts of prose and poetry, by the score or more 
epics and dramas which followed Du Bartas’ Le Sepmaine, and by the 
number of commentaries, transcending the purely theological in their 
treatment, which appeared from 1500 to 1650. This popularity, espe- 
cially when aided by current interest in the Fathers with their wealth 
of hexaemeral lore and legend, complicates the problem of sources 
beyond hope of disentanglement. We can only say that some of the 
possible sources were comparatively accessible, others comparatively 
obscure. The Sylvester Du Bartas enjoyed such a vogue that it was 
obviously among the best-known treatments of hexaemeral material 
in the late Renaissance. The first three chapters of Ralegh’s Historie 
of the world, themselves derived largely from commentaries, compose a 
comparatively accessible body of material.*4 Certain of the Fathers 
belong in the same category. This article is an attempt, not to suggest 


4@P. 118. Also Diodati on Genesis 3:21: ‘‘And to teach that it belongeth only to God 
to cover sin with the cloathing of the Redeemers righteousness and satisfaction.’’ Slight 
references are found in Martyr, p. 18a, and Rivetus, Exercitatio xxxix, p. 161. 

4* This point is made, with some elaboration, by G. W. Whiting, Milton's literary milieu 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1939), pp. 39-63. 
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additional or new sources for passages in Paradise lost, but to give the 
commentaries their rightful place as, perhaps second to Du Bartas, 
the best-known, most accessible treatments of the Genesis story in the 
late Renaissance. 

Beyond the strict search for sources lies another province, the trac- 
ing of the tradition which produces a great piece of literature. Para- 
dise lost is the most notable product of that definite interest in the be- 
ginnings of things which traces its way through the culture of the Ren- 
aissance. Since as yet modern science was not equipped to furnish an 
authoritative answer to questions about how things began, theology 
naturally did supply one. Based on the book of Genesis, this answer, 
as developed through centuries of commenting, was comprehensive 
enough to inspire a Milton to endow it with imperishable poetic beauty 
and offer it as a justification of God’s ways to men. If we seek, in order 
to understand the great epic, to know whose hands framed the great 
tradition of which Paradise lost is the culmination, and whose hands 
passed it down to Milton, we can do no better than to go to those 
“common Expositers” whom Milton condemned and praised, knew 
and used. 
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NEWMAN AND THE ALEXANDRIAN PLATONISTS 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


T HAS been a commonplace among critics and expositors of New- 
man to regard him, in his broad philosophy, as ‘a Greek of 
Alexandria,” the spiritual contemporary of Clement, Origen, and 

Dionysius.! The Alexandrian and Cappadocian Fathers exerted on the 
author of The Arians of the fourth century, according to Fernande 
Tardivel, the powerful attraction of intellectual affinity: “des affinités 
pré-établies de pensée, de sensibilité religieuse, semblaient avoir pré- 
paré depuis longtemps la concordance parfaite que Newman constata 
entre la ‘large philosophie’ de Clément, d’Origéne, et les besoins de son 
tempérament intellectuel.”? The Alexandrian complexion of much in 
Newman’s thought has been noted by nearly all of his distinguished 
critics: Guitton, Przywara, Hutton, Dawson, Sarolea, Juergens, 
Cronin, Bouyer.* Yet, much as they agree, there is room for dissent, 
at least on the genuineness of his Christian Platonism. Dr. Inge, for 
example, declares, on the basis of Newman’s alleged ‘‘nominalism,”’ 
that ‘‘no more misleading statement could be made about Newman’s 


philosophy than to associate him with Platonism of any kind, whether 
Pagan or Christian.’’* It will therefore be instructive to go back to the 
sources in Newman’s early reading and to discern in “the broad 
philosophy of Clement and Origen,’”’ which ‘‘came like music to his 


1 See, e.g., Denys Gorce, Newman et les péres (Paris, 1933), p. 104; W. Barry, Newman 
(London, 1905), pp. 42, 44—45, 63, 67, etc.; Christopher Dawson, The spirit of the Oxford 
Movement (London, 1933), p. 46. 

Though Newman mentions St. Dionysius (of Alexandria) in connection with Clement 
and Origen, as having influenced him (Apologia (Oxford, 1913], p. 127), there is little in 
Dionysius which bears on our present inquiry. Newman edited Dionysius’ works in 1834, 
but no doubt admired him chiefly through Athanasius’ De decretis Nicaenae synodi and 
De sententia Dionysii. 

2 Tardivel, La Personnalité littéraire de Newman (Paris, 1937), p. 169. 

3 Jean Guitton, La Philosophie de Newman (Paris, 1933), pp. 5-11; Erich Przywara, Kar- 
dinal Newmans Christentum, Vol. IV: Einfiihrung in Newmans Wesen und Werk (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1922), pp. 49, 59-63, 65-68, etc.; R. H. Hutton, Cardinal Newman (London, 
1891), pp. 31-33; Charles Sarolea, Cardinal Newman (Edinburgh, 1908), p. 77; S. P. 
Juergens, Newman on the psychology of faith .... (New York, 1928), pp. 255-57; J. F. 
Cronin, Cardinal Newman: his theory of knowledge (Washington, D.C., 1935), pp. 28-29; 
L. Bouyer, ‘‘Newman et le platonisme de l'fme anglaise,’’ Revue de philosophie, VI (1936), 
290. 

‘W. R. Inge, ‘“‘Cardinal Newman,”’ Outspoken essays (London, 1920), p. 189. Dr. Inge 
is especially averse to Barry's designation of Newman as an ‘‘Alexandrian."’ 
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inward ear,’ the roots of his Platonism, and the nature of that in- 
fluence which shaped the mentality which produced the Apologia pro 
vita sua and The idea of a university. We shall be concerned mainly 
with the Newman of the years 1828-45. Though he remained an “‘Al- 
exandrian”’ to the end of his life, it is the period of the Arians (1833), 
the Anglican sermons, and the Essay on the development of Christian 
doctrine (1845) which is most deeply colored by his Alexandrian 
studies. 
I 

When, in the long vacation of 1828, Newman began a chronological 
reading of the Fathers, preparatory to writing the Arians, he was al- 
ready predisposed to accept their general teachings. In Milner’s 
Church history, which he had read as a boy, and in Butler’s Analogy, 
in Keble’s Christian year, and in his own temperament he found the 
broad outlines of a symbolical, or sacramental, view of nature.* That 
“life might be a dream,” or “‘all this world a deception . . . . deceiving 
me with the semblance of a material world,”’ was the state of mind 
which he brought to the reading of Clement’s Stromatum and Origen’s 
De principiis. It was not difficult to believe with the former that ‘‘the 
whole economy [or system] which prophesied of [or revealed] the Lord 
appears indeed a parable to those who know the truth,’”’ or to con- 
clude, in more metaphysical terms, with Origen, that one must pierce 
behind all attributes, to ‘‘matter clear from qualities of every kind” 
(his omnibus qualitatibus nudam videbitur intueri materiam).* Thus he 


is really indicating his own view when, in the Arians, he writes of the 


5 The locus classicus for Newman's acknowledgment of his debt to Clement and Origen 
is, of course, the early pages of the Apologia; see pp. 127-28 of the Oxford edition. 

6 See the Apologia, pp. 110, 124, 113, 120, respectively. 

7 Clement, Stromatum, VI, xv (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, IX, 351): ‘‘Jam vero universa 
quoque oeconomia quae praedicta est a prophetis de Domino, videtur omnino parabola iis 
qui veritatem non norunt, quando Filium Dei qui fecit omnia, carnem suscepisse, et in 
’ (Cf. The ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. A. Roberts and 


utero Virginis conceptum esse 
Note, in view of Clement's use of the word 


James Donaldson [Buffalo, 1885], II, 509-10.) 
Newman's well-known summary in the Apologia (p. 128): ‘‘Nature was 4 


‘“‘parable,”’ 
’ and the citation, in a footnote omitted in the 


parable: Scripture an allegory: etc.,’ 
edition of 1865, of a poem with the first phrase as a title, written by J. B. Morris, one of 
Newman's younger followers in the Tractarian Movement. 

8 Origen, De principiis, IV, i (Migne, XI, 409-10). Origen continues by pointing out 
that nature incessantly changes “‘like a bodily covering’’: ‘‘ita ut pro meritis etiam diverso 
corporis uteretur indumento illius vel illius qualitatis ...., " etc. One can hardly fail to 
observe, with Bigg, that Origen’s view of nature “‘is substantially that of Clement, though 
with a sweep of imagination reminding us of Hooker and Wordsworth he regards the 
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Alexandrian-Platonic doctrine of the economia: ‘“‘What are the phe- 
nomena of the external world, but a divine mode of conveying to the 
mind the realities of existence, individuality, and the influence of being 
on being... . , though beguiling the imagination of most men with a 
harmless but unfounded belief in matter as distinct from the impres- 
sions of their senses?’”’® The physical universe becomes, on such a 
view, the veil which hides the awful mysteries of the divine, that 
mysterium tremendum which Brilioth has observed to be the daily 
object of Tractarian piety.!° The world is to be distrusted as only 
seemingly self-existent, but divined as a symbolic system. ‘The very 
glories of nature,’”’ says Newman in a striking sermon, “‘the sun, moon, 
and stars, and the richness and the beauty of the earth are as types 
and figures, witnessing and teaching the invisible things of God.’”™ 
Yet not only Nature, but the Church also supplies symbolical adum- 
brations of divine realities, in her hierarchies, forms, doctrines. Both 
make up the “‘veil’’ which Newman never tires of considering; as a 
theme it runs throughout his Parochial and plain sermons.” In teach- 
ing that “‘what we see is as a screen,” he was of course preaching an 
ancient doctrine, universally known and widely held; but the living 


sources of it, as he acknowledges in the Apologia, were the words of 
Clement, Origen, and Dionysius, especially as they came recom- 
mended by his beloved Athanasius, who left it clear that God is re- 
vealed in the world through the harmonies of forces, through the 
principle of order, through rationality, and through the obviously 
symbolical character of all visible forms.'* 

It might be thought that this view has perhaps an unsuspected 


Natural Law, the ‘stern daughter of the voice of God,’ as swaying not men only, but 
angels and stars’’ (Charles Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1886], 
p. 207). 

* Newman, Arians of the fourth century (London, 1890), p. 

1° Yngve Brilioth, The Anglican revival (London, 1933), p. 216. 

u Newman, ‘‘The greatness and littleness of human life,’’ Parochial and plain sermons 
8 vols.; London, 1873), IV, 223. 

% Parochial and plain sermons, IV, 211. For veil imagery in these sermons, see also 
I, 20; II, 211; III, 243; V, 8, 10-11; VI, 88; and Tardivel’s discussion (pp. 375-76) in 
respect to Newman's style. Newman employs veil imagery also in his verses, in ‘‘Mel- 
chizedek,’’ ‘‘Behind the veil,’’ ‘“The month of Mary,’’ ‘‘The two worlds’’ (see Verses on 
tarious occasions (London, 1880], pp. 104, 107, 281-82, 315, etc.). 

13See Athanasius, Contra gentes, Part III, chaps. xxxv—xlvii (Migne, X XV, 70 ff.); 
Library of the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, ed. H. Wace and P. Schaff (2d ser.; Oxford, 
1892), IV, 22 ff. 


75. 
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affinity with early nineteenth-century transcendentalism. Yet in spite 
of its occasional similarity to the hieroglyphic view of the post- 
Kantians in Germany, and to the symbolical transcendentalism of 
Carlyle,'* there is, in Newman’s conception, nothing of that dynamic 
and progressively developing and “divinizing”’ spirit in nature which 
fascinated the minds of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Carlyle. 
Nature is not organically at one with what she expresses; she retains 
her treacherous and unreal character even while shadowing forth 
infinite truth. Nevertheless, Newman’s doctrine had a peculiar ap- 
peal to his more romantic readers, some of whom, like Keble, had read 
Wordsworth: the Evangelicals could luxuriate at once in the richness 
of nature’s symbols and in the fascinating mystery of her “fallen” 
state; Churchmen, while minimizing the fear-inspiring aspects of na- 
ture’s original evil, could delight in the drama of her “dim augury.’”® 
Though they could not share in the Wordsworthian faith in nature’s 
goodness and fundamental intelligibility, they found in Newman’s 
view enough of the “romantic’”’ to make his sermons extremely popu- 
lar,"* not merely for their religious but also for their literary appeal. If 
they did not show nature as continuously pervaded and sustained by 
that Spirit which ‘never did betray the heart that loved her,” they 
compensated by showing her as visited periodically by divine “effu- 
sions” and “dispensations,’’ by mysterious ‘‘condescensions”’ from the 
supersensible to the earthly level. This Alexandrian doctrine of the 
“economy,” in which man may catch glimpses of the infinite through 
the “parable” of nature and history, as well as through Scripture, had 
the advantage of being both “orthodox” and dramatic in appeal. It 
constitutes one of the most distinctive features of that ‘‘Platonism” 
peculiar to Alexandrians like Clement and Origen. 


14 See, e.g., Schiller, ‘‘Philosophische Briefe,"’ Werke (Hildburghausen, 1868-70), IX, 
118: “Alles in mir und ausser mir ist nur Hieroglyphe einer Kraft, die mir ahnlich ist 
Die Gesetze der Natur sind die Chiffern ... . das Alphabet " ete.; and Carlyle’s 
Sartor resartus, Part III, chap. iii. 

1s Newman, Verses on various occasions, ““Joseph,"’ p. 118. The sacramental, or symboli- 
cal, character of nature had already been poetically expressed in Keble’s Christian year, in 
which the dove, the leaf, and the rainbow were ‘“‘tokens’’ of a divine presence. See the 
poems for Quinquagesima Sunday; and those for the First, Third, and Fourth Sundays 
after Epiphany; Advent Sunday; Septuagesima Sunday; and the Fifth Sunday after Lent. 
Cf. the Apologia, pp. 120-21. 

16 The first volume of the Parochial sermons (1834), says Thomas Mozley, ‘‘put all 
other sermons out of the market, just as ‘Waverley’ and ‘Guy Mannering’ put all other 
novels”’ (Reminiscences: chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement (2 vols.; London, 


1882), I, 315-16). 
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By “economy,’’ Newman may mean either (a) the method of im- 
parting knowledge only in the degree and form suitable to the capacity 
of the hearer,’? or (b) “those dispensations, which display [God’s] 
character in action . . . . condescensions to the infirmity and peculiar- 
ity of our minds, shadowy representations of realities which are incom- 
prehensible to creatures such as ourselves, who estimate everything by 
the rule of association and arrangement.”!* The use of economy was, 
of course, the characteristic method of the Alexandrians in imparting 
religious knowledge to the unlettered believer or to the hostile pagan. 
Both Clement and Origen are explicit about the need of ‘‘reserve’’ in 
communicating religious truths. They are less explicit in dealing with 
the economy of revelation in nature and history, but the doctrine is 
implicit in their teachings, especially in accounting for the scattered 
truths in Pagan and early Hebrew doctrines. Clement wrote at length 
on the “reasons for veiling the truth in symbols,’’ and showed how 
“divine things had been wrapped up in figures both in the sacred and 
in the heathen writers.’”!® Origen was no less emphatic, especially in 
his homilies.2° Both writers regarded an indirect, sometimes figurative 
or allegorical, method of teaching as enjoined not only by Scriptures 
but also by Nature herself: such a method was ‘‘only one manifesta- 
tion of the sacramental mystery of Nature The visible is but a 
blurred copy of the invisible ....and Allegorism, Teleology, the 
argument from Analogy are all different aspects of one great truth.’ 
Newman had already been prepared for the cosmological implications 
of this doctrine by his study of Butler’s Analogy, which, he observed, 
began with a quotation from Origen.” Butler had said that “‘the ap- 


17 See Newman's careful definition in the Apologia, pp. 430-35, called forth by the 
attack of Kingsley, who had been shocked by Newman's ‘‘Alexandrian’’ position in his 
early sermons. 


18 Arians, p. 75. Note Newman’s “‘associationist’’ phraseology in the final clause of his 
definition. That Newman's “‘associationist’’ psychology played a large part in his veil- 
concept of nature, as distinguished from the contemporary transcendental concepts, will 
form part of the subject of a future paper. 


18 Clement, Stromatum, V, iv, ‘‘Res divinas per involucra tradere tum apud ethnicos 
tum sacros scriptores usu esse receptum’’; V, ix, ‘“‘Rationes afferuntur cur veritatem in- 
volucris symbolicis obtegere visum fuerit’’; VI, xi, xv; etc. 

20 See, e.g., In Num., Hom. IV, iii: ‘‘Aut si res poscit proferre, et inferioribus, id est, 
imperitioribus, tradere ne nuda proferat, ne aperta ostendat, et penitus patentia, alioquin 
homicidium facit. et exterminat plebem"’ (Migne, XII, 601). 


* Said of Origen’s conception, by Bigg (p. 134). 


* See the Apologia, p. 113. Butler’s quotation is from Origen’s Philocalia (ed. William 
Spencer (Cambridge, 1648]), p. 23, and is translated by Butler as follows: ‘‘He who be- 
lieves the Scripture to have proceeded from Him who is the Author of Nature, may well 
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pearance of deficiencies and irregularities in nature is owing to its 
being a scheme. . . . [only] in part made known,” and that in this sys- 
tem, “Christianity is a particular scheme . . . . consisting itself also of 
various parts, and a mysterious economy,” which proceeds through 
“various dispensations’’ to a final consummation.” In this thought of 
nature as periodically bearing a divine message from the supernatural 
level, adapted to the infirmities of human nature at a given time, 
Newman seems to have glimpsed, with the Alexandrians, the linea- 
ments of a cosmology: ‘“‘the two worlds of Nature and Grace, of 
Experience and Spirit, of Reason and Revelation, are seen to be of one 
piece, of one type, of one purpose, illuminated by correspondences, 
interpreted by reiteration of a common theme, knit together into 
coherent sequence by kindred analogies, and delicate refrains, and 
responsive corroborations, and intimate resemblances, and recurring 
parallels.””?* In Butler, as in Clement and Origen, Newman seemed to 
see the same general ideas of cosmic “growth” and of “‘sacramental” 
correspondences: the world was a “‘great staircase, by which the mind 
of man must climb upwards to spiritual intelligence,” the lower and 
the higher being linked by “subtle signatures and affinities.” Thus 


the “economy,” both as a method of teaching and as a description of 
that system of recurring ‘‘dispensations’’ of the truth, those “effu- 
sions” about which he had so long ago read in Isaac Milner,” came to 
be an integral part of Newman’s religious philosophy. 


expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature” 
(Analogy, Introduction, ed. Edward Steere [London, 1857], p. 6). On Newman's deriving 
the ‘‘unreality of material phenomena” from Butler's doctrine that nature is ‘economically 
or sacramentally connected with the more momentous system,”’ it is interesting to note 
H. S. Holland's observation that this was ‘‘the exact reverse of the consequence which 
Bishop Butler drew from his analogy,’’ which rests ‘‘upon the immediate and unquestioned 
reality of material phenomena” (The opiimism of Butler's ‘‘ Analogy’ (Oxford, 1908), 
p. 15) 

23 Analogy, pp. 241, 246 (italics added). 

2% Hl. S. Holland, p. 13 (said of Butler's debt to Origen, which, on the points noted 
above, is identical with Newman's). 

2 See Origen, In can. canticorum, III (Lom. xv, 48); De principiis, IV; In lev., Hom. 
V.i.; Bigg, p. 135; B. F. Westcott, “Origen and the beginnings of Christian philosophy,” 
Religious thought in the West (London, 1891), pp. 244-45. It is curious to observe that 
inasmuch as Origen’s teachings were directed against the Alexandrian Jews and Gnostics, 
Butler’s use of the passage from the Philocalia against the Deists is not quite true to 
Origen's original purpose. Such are the minor curiosities in the history of ideas. See Bigg, 
p. 136 

26 From his fifteenth year, Newman had been thoroughly familiar with Milner’s History 
of the Christian Church (5 vols.; London, 1794-1809), a deeply Evangelical work by an 
amateur historian (severely hostile, we note, to Clement, Origen, and the Alexandrian 
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The administration of this divine system, Newman observed, was 
not, according to the Alexandrians, effected by the direct action of the 
Deity, but by angels and other supernatural powers. How far New- 
man accepted the Alexandrian doctrine of intermediary powers, and 
whether he carried his belief unchanged through life, it is impossible 
to say. But it is one of the disarming and appealing features of the 
Apologia that Newman presents so frankly a number of his early views 
on this subject, which will, in the world’s opinion, he admits, do more 
credit to his imagination than to his judgment. His early enthusiasm 
over the Alexandrians encouraged his belief not only in the “ministers 
employed by the Creator in the Jewish and Christian dispensations,” 


‘ 


but also in those intermediary powers which “‘carry on the economy 


of the Visible World,’”’ and in those which preside over the destinies 
of nations and of individuals. What may be called “national angels”’ 
were, in fact, discussed, rather briefly, by Clement, and at consider- 
able length by Origen. According to Clement, it was the “inferior 
angels” who granted to the pagan Greeks their triumphs in philoso- 
phy; in Origen’s view, it was the “princes over individual nations (as 
in Daniel we read that there was a prince over the kingdom of Persia)”’ 
who dispensed occult philosophy to the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and 
the Hindus.2* Newman indeed believed in “a middle race, daudra, 


“mixture of philosophical self-righteousness and superstition’’), whose passage on periodi- 
cal ‘effusions of divine grace’’ (Works [Boston, 1809-11], I, 19) contributed to Newman's 
conception of history and of miracle. Milner prepared Newman to accept the Alexandrian 
and the Butlerian) idea that history proceeds by unpredictable advances and reversals, 
accompanied and guided by divine (and sometimes miraculous) agencies. See the Apologia, 
pp. 124-25. 

27 See the Apologia, pp. 129-31. Newman's acknowledgment of his debt is here very 
explicit: ‘‘I suppose it was to the Alexandrian school and to the early Church that I owe 
in particular what I definitely held about the Angels.’’ Thus the interesting angelology of 
the Apologia is also indebted to Athenagoras, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Lactantius, Sulpicius, 
Ambrose, Gregory of Nazianzus (Apologia, p. 130). 

28 See Clement, Stromatum, VII, ii (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, IX, 410): ‘‘Hic est qui 
dat Graecis sapientiam per inferiores angelos. Sunt enim jussu divino et antiquo ‘per 
gentes distributi angeli’’’ (quoting from Deut., 32:8, 9. Septuagint). Cf. Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, II, 524. Origen, De principiis, ILI, iii, ‘‘De triplici sapientia’’ (Migne, XI, 315): 
“In his omnibus sapientiam mundi hujus inesse sentiendum est. Sapientiam vero prin- 
cipum hujus mundi intelligimus, ut est Aegyptiorum secreta, quam dicunt, et occulta 
philosophia, et Chaldaeorum astrologia et Indorum de scientia excelsi pollicentium, sed et 
Graecorum multiplex variaque de Divinitate sententia. Igitur in Scripturis sanctis in- 
venimus principes esse per singulas gentes, sicut in Daniele legimus principem esse quem- 
dam regni Persarum, et alium principem regni Graecorum quos non homines esse, sed 
virtutes quasdam, evidenter ex consequentia ipsius lectionis ostenditur’’ (Ante- Nicene 
Fathers, IV, 335). Cf. Keble’s poetical expression of this doctrine in the Christian year, 

The burning bush”’ (Fifth Sunday in Lent). 
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.... partially fallen .... benevolent or malicious, as the case might 
be, [who] gave a sort of inspiration or intelligence to races, nations, 
and classes of men.”?® Nor was he less certain that he was constantly 
attended by his guardian angel, confirmed in his belief by Clement's 
words, that the “benefit that comes from God” is bestowed by 
“angels, whether seen or not”’; and by Origen’s assurance that “each 
individual is attended by his good and evil angels.’’*® As for ‘‘the ele- 
mentary principles of the physical universe,’’ says Newman in the 
Apologia, what are ‘motion, light, and life . . . . cause and effect”’ but 
evidences of the operation of angels and other “powers”? Newman 
not only held but also preached this definitely Alexandrian doctrine 
that ‘‘the clouds of the air, the trees of the field, the waters of the 
great deep will be found impregnated with the forms of everlasting 
spirits, the servants of God which do His pleasure,” and that ‘“‘a world 
of Saints and Angels... . lies hid in what we see.’’*! 

To turn briefly now to a major feature of the doctrine of sacra- 
mentalism, or analogy, by way of bringing our examination to a close, 
we may note one more element in Newman’s early Alexandrianism: 
his interest in allegorism. Frederic William Faber, one of Newman’s 


younger cohorts in the Tractarian period, noted in 1835 that New- 
man’s nature and habits no doubt encouraged in him “that mystical 
allegorizing spirit of Origen and the school of Alexandria.’’*? New- 
man’s intellectual refinement, together with his mystical sense of the 
efficacy of symbols, would naturally impel! him to see in allegorism 


29 See the Apologia, pp. 129-30. As late as 1837, Newman reveals his astonishing inde- 
pendence of the spirit of his day in declaring that he ‘‘cannot but think’’ that the 
Church of England is animated by one of the ‘‘beings with a great deal of good in them, 
yet with great defects,’’ and that “John Bull is a spirit neither of heaven nor hell’! 
(Apologia, p. 130). 

30 Clement, Stromatum, VI, xvii (Migne, LX, 390): ‘‘Nam per gentes et civitates sunt 
distributae angelorum praefecturae: fortasse autem etiam ex iis sunt deputati singulis.” 
Origen, De principiis, III, ii, ‘De contrariis potestatibus’’; see also I, viii, ‘‘De angelis’’; 
V, iv, v; VIII, lxiv; ete. And see also Basil, De spiritu sancto, cap. xiii, with which New- 
man was undoubtedly familiar. 

31 Parochial and plain sermons, IV, 224, 210. Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum, VIII, xxxi 
(Migne, XI, 1562-63): ‘‘Nos vero dicimus sine praesidio invisibilium, ut ita loquar, 
agricolarum aliorumque administratorum, qui non solum terrae proventibus, sed etiam 
aquae et aeri provident, terram non ea ferre quae natura regi dicuntur, aquam in fontibus 
et fluviis ultro nascentibus non irrigare et fluere, aerem non servari incorruptum vitamque 
ipsum respirantibus non impertire; sed administratores illos invisibles non dicimus esse 
daemones."’ (Origen's reply to Celsus, who held that phenomena are administered by 
demons. See Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV, 650—51.) 

2 J. E. Bowden, Life and letters of Frederic William Faber (London, 1869), p. 20. 
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“simply the sacramental method applied to history and literature,” 
and to see in all revelation ‘“‘a Divine cryptogram . . . . concealing the 
truth from those unworthy to receive it, and magnifying it, for choicer 
spirits, by an indirect and mystical mode of presentation.’’** He was 
of course familiar with the allegorical methods of the Egyptians, the 
Stoics, and of such Alexandrian Jews as Philo; and he knew such stock 
examples among Christians as “the delineation of Abraham as the 
type of the accepted worshipper of God.”** He found in Clement an 
allegorist par excellence; Book V of the Stromatum is almost wholly a 
defense of economy through allegory, applying the method to both 
the Old and the New Testaments; so great is Clement’s reliance on 
allegory that he has been accused of an “‘undue depreciation of his- 
toric reality.”’** Origen likewise exalts the allegorical method for the 
preservation of truth from distortion by ignorant or hostile minds, and 
for explaining how the events and characters of the Old Testament 
were shadows, vaticinations, types of things to come in a new dis- 
pensation. In the broad philosophy of Clement and Origen, “history 
is made the external garb of prophecy, and persons and facts become 
the figures of heavenly things.’’** By their teachings on the economy 
of the world and of Scriptures, ‘‘Nature was a parable: Scripture was 


an allegory: pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, properly 
understood, were but a preparation for the Gospel.’’*’? These teachings 
were but another aspect of that Platonic conception of all substance 
and all framework as but the outward manifestation, partial and to 
some extent misleading, of the inexpressible divine reality. They ap- 
pealed to Newman’s love of the concrete, of the mysterious, of the 


33 See Dr. Inge’s definition of allegorism in ‘‘Alexandrian theology,”’ Encyclopaedia of 
religion and ethics, I, 314. 

3s Newman, Arians, pp. 56-59. That Newman was well aware of the dangers in al- 
legorizing is evident from his discussion of Origen’s excesses (Arians, pp. 60—64); and as 
Gorce points out (p. 33), he denounces the cult of allegorizing when he comes to write the 
Essay on development. Yet it is clear that there is an ‘‘Alexandrian’’ element in Newman's 
desire to see in the ‘‘development”’ of doctrine the revelation of truths through the in- 
creasing sloughing-off of crudely accepted figures or symbolic representations. Newman 
himself never drew the line between his literal acceptance of a doctrine and his figurative 
or “allegorical’’ interpretation of it. 

% R. B. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria (2 vols.; London, 1914), II, 62; ef. II, 212-15. 
Bigg, pp. 56-58. Cf. Eugéne de Faye, Clément d’Alezandrie: étude sur les rapports du 
Christianisme et la philosophie Grécque au 2¢ siécle (Paris, 1906), p. 223: ‘‘L’idée maitresse 
in the Stromatum] est que les plus hautes vérités n'ont jamais été exprimées que dans des 
symboles, et que, par leur nature méme, elles ne pouvaient !’étre autrement.”’ 


% Newman, Arians, p. 58. 37 Apologia, p. 128. 
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possibility of growth; and they permitted his love of the Greek and 
Latin classics to find its place in the severe world of Alexandrian 
spirituality. 
II 

We are now prepared to consider some of the ways in which New- 
man’s study of the early Alexandrians left its mark on his work. We 
observe not so much an influence as a confirmation and deepening of 
certain tendencies in his mind. Nor should we attribute to Clement 
and Origen more than what Newman attributes in the Apologia. The 
enormous influence of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Ambrose, and Augustine, to say nothing of such six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century theologians as Bellarmine and Pe- 
tavius, would require a separate—and lengthy—study, involving us, 
however, in the theological and dogmatic rather than in the general 
philosophic side of Newman’s development. It is sufficient here to 
note, first, that Dr. Inge’s doubt about Newman’s Platonism is in the 
nature of a quibble: Newman’s Alexandrian Platonism, wherever 
it appears, is on the whole so faithful to Clement and Origen that if he 
is in no sense a Platonist, then his Alexandrian sources are not 
“Platonic,” and this is contrary to historical fact. More specifically 
and positively, we may observe that Newman’s ‘‘Alexandrianism” 
definitely appears in what all his critics agree is his most remarkable 
characteristic: his unwavering ‘‘sense of the invisible.’”’ ‘‘Cet effort,” 
as Bouyer says of Newman, “pour découvrir sous ce monde, mais non 
pas loin de lui, le monde des réalités invisibles, nous semble la marque 
expresse du ‘platonisme.’ ’’** This mystical sense, encouraged by his 
study of the Alexandrians, strengthened his already notable “aloof- 
ness” and “‘autocentrism.’’*? ‘“Myself and my Creator’’—these were 
his two realities;*° all that stood between them—the whole fabric of 


38 L. Bouyer, ‘‘Newman ét le platonisme de l’Ame anglaise,’’ Revue de philosophie, VI 
(1936), 289. 

39 Newman’s “‘aloofness,"’ ‘‘egoism,’’ ‘‘self-centeredness,’’ and ‘‘autocentrism”’ are al- 
most invariably touched upon by his critics: Bremond, pp. 30 ff.; Sarolea, p. 75; Ward, 
Life, 1, 93-94; F. L. Cross, John Henry Newman (London, 1933), pp. 50-51. Cf. Newman, 
Letters and correspondence, ed. Anne Mozley (2 vols.; London, 1891), I, 16, 231, etc. 

40 Apologia, p. 108. It should be remembered, however, that Newman’s tendency to 
withdraw into himself was encouraged at an early age by the reading of two Evangelical 
divines of the eighteenth century: William Romaine (probably The life of faith, The walk of 
faith, and The triumph of faith [1764—95]), and Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford, The force 
of truth (1779) and Essays on the most important subjects of religion (1793); both of which, 
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the universe, and all other beings—were but secondary, after the pat- 
tern of a third-century Alexandrian. And in this conviction of the veil- 
like, and symbolical, character of the physical world, it was but 
natural for Newman constantly to “look for signs.’’** What strikes 
many readers as merely a superstitious side of Newman is not quite so 
simple as that. Given his religious and philosophical assumptions, the 
possibility of ‘signs,’ and “warnings,” and “the gestures of Provi- 
dence” is by no means fantastic. Even his beliefs respecting the an- 
gels, though startling or amusing to the positivistic reader of the 
Apologia, are anything but superstitious in the vulgar sense of the 
term.*? Alexandrian thought, with its seductive combination of gran- 
deur and charm, is partly accountable for much that is, at first sight, 
puzzling and naive in Newman’s mentality, a mentality which ap- 
peared as odd and ‘“‘perverse’”’ to Whately and the Noetics of Oxford in 
1833 as it did to Huxley and the agnostics of the ’80’s and ’90’s. It 
was Newman’s profound Platonism, of the Alexandrian mold, which 
enabled him more than any other eminent Victorian, to be serenely 
unperturbed by the glories and the agonies of nineteenth-century 
secular ‘‘progress.’’ It helped him, in his personal experience, to face 
the obstacles and defeats of a long and frustrated career with astonish- 


ing courage, invincible independence, and contempt for the world’s 
judgment. It appears also in his shortcomings. His theory and prac- 
tice of history, for example, is curiously ‘‘Alexandrian” in that it neg- 
lects chronology, and objective consistency, leaving upon the reader 
the impression of vague though splendid scenes, as though history, like 
nature herself, were but a veil or a phantasm across the face of the 
unchanging Eternal.‘ 


according to the Apologia (pp. 107-9), had the effect of ‘‘isolating him from the objects 
which surrounded him” and of ‘‘confirming in him his mistrust of the reality of material 
phenomena.”’ At the same time, his tendency to asceticism, which found a friendly climate 
in the writings of the Alexandrians, was strengthened by the reading of Law’s Serious call 
to a devout and holy life. 

“ ‘Always waiting for indication,’’ says Thomas Mozley (II, 48), ‘‘whatever happened, 
for good or for ill, he acted upon it. It was a providential stepping-stone in a field of 
uwncertainties.’’ On this trait in Newman, see also Bremond, pp. 309-10; and Barry, pp. 
20-21, 76-77; etc. 

* It must be admitted, however, that Newman’s readiness to believe in the marvelous 
did at times partake of the superstitious; see Ward's Life, II, 342-47; the Apologia, pp. 
105 ff.; Letters and corresp., I, 334-35, 426. 

‘8 See Joseph J. Reilly, ‘‘Newman as historian,’’ Newman as a man of letters (New York, 
1925); and Newman's Historical sketches. 
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“ 


Alexandrian likewise is Newman’s preference for the “personal” and 
concrete over the impersonal and abstract, whether in considering na- 
ture as a symbolic veil, or in maintaining, as he does in the Grammar of 


assent, that men reason ‘from concrete to concrete.’”” Newman’s 
Platonism is not that of “the Idea of the Good,” but of the Second 
Person of the Trinity, as sustaining, enlightening, and redeeming the 
world. It isnot too much to say, further, that Newman is Alexandrian 
in his very openness to the charge of skepticism. And this in two re- 
spects. In the first place, as Barry has pointed out,“ he is able to view 
the skeptical mind and the scientific inquirer with the liberal sympa- 
thy which Clement accorded to the varied riches of non-Christian 
thinkers and poets. In the second place, the spirit of allegory and 
analogy attracted his mind without requiring it to engage in radical 
intellectual inquiries. His belief in the supersensible is so strong that 
he permits his mind to play with the arguments for skepticism, sound- 
ing them to their depths, yet remaining certain that all the efforts of 
the “unaided reason” merely entangle it in phantoms and contradic- 
tions. It may be here that one finds a reply to the words of Stanley to 
Mark Pattison, that the Church of England would have had a far 
different fortune had Newman been able to read German, presumably 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, or Hegel.** A study of these philosophers 
would undoubtedly have supplied Newman with more substance for 
his argument, but they would hardly have changed its course; for 
Newman began with a postulate of supernaturalism which forever 
kept reason, as he understood the term, confined to dealing with what 
was ‘‘fallen” and essentially unreal, itself “fallen” and self-destroying. 
Newman’s Alexandrian sense of the absolute mystery of the natural 
economy would therefore have kept the Kantian and post-Kantian 
arguments in the realm of mere speculation, useful so long as they 
served the cause of a mystical and uninquisitive faith, but always in- 
clined to be prideful and presumptuous. Newman was profoundly con- 
scious of the merely symbolic value of both reason and nature. That is 
why he found it easy to accept that institutionalized form of Chris- 

44 Barry, p. 42 

46 See Mark Pattison, Memoirs (London, 1885), p. 210. For Newman's actual adapta- 
tion of Kant to his own non-Kantian way of thinking, in a portion of his diary recently 


published (for February 4, 1860), see Erich Przywara, ‘J. H. Newmans Problemstellung, 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXII (1927), 444; and Cronin, pp. 89-90. 
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tianity which most richly embodied religious ideas in symbols, whether 
in physical objects or in dogmatic formulas. The Church of Clement, 
Athanasius, Augustine, and Aquinas, in all its varieties and gradations 
of powers and appeals, through all its symbols for the mind and the 


senses, Seemed to him to correct, in divinely articulate and command- 
ing language, the mute and “fallen” symbolism of nature. Both, how- 
ever, remained merely adumbrations. ‘The visible world,” he wrote 
in the Apologia, “‘still remains without its divine interpretation; Holy 
Church in her sacraments and her hierarchical appointments, will re- 
main, even to the end of the world, only a symbol of those heavenly 
facts which fill eternity. Her mysteries are but the expressions in hu- 
man language of truths to which the human mind is unequal.’’** This 
is the spirit of Christian Platonism—the sense of anticipated citizen- 
ship in a realm other than this one of symbols and shadows and vain 
imaginings. In nourishing this spirit in Newman, the early Alexan- 
drians strengthened a deep-lying element in his genius, which, when 
fully awakened, was more at home in the third and fourth centuries 
than in the nineteenth, having heard the music of Plato through the 
ears of Clement and Origen. If, therefore, as Guitton points out,*’ his 
motto cor ad cor loquitur is profoundly Pascalian, the spirit of Origen 
and Clement helps make the words on his grave-stone, ex umbris et 


imaginibus ad veritatem, profoundly Platonic. 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


© Apologia, pp. 128-29. 


 Guitton, p. xxxviii. 














CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM OF THE PLAYS OF 
DUMAS FILS, 1852-1869 


BERNARD WEINBERG 


CRITIC of 1870, asked to name the foremost realistic drama- 
tist of the day, might have hesitated between two names: 
Emile Augier and Alexandre Dumas fils. Others, such as 
Théodore Barriére, would not even have been regarded as contenders 
for the honor, although their work was classified as realistic. But be- 
tween these two, the decision would have been difficult. We may be 
sure, however, that the hypothetical ‘‘average’”’ critic would have con- 
demned or praised them both in similar terms. Moreover, our study 
of the ‘Contemporary criticism of Emile Augier’’' has shown us that 
his praise or condemnation would have stemmed from a rather clear 
set of artistic and moral presuppositions. In the following pages I shall 
analyze the contemporary critical reaction to Dumas fils, emphasizing 
especially the differences between it and criticism of Augier, and com- 
paring it with the situation in the novel as presented in my French 
realism: the critical reaction, 1830-1870.2 As before, the materials con- 
sidered were discovered by an examination of Parisian periodicals;* 
they extend in the present case from 1852, the date of La Dame aux 
camélias, to 1869, the date of the controversy over Dumas’s prefaces 
0 his collected works. Within that period the following plays ap- 
eared: La Dame aux camélias (1852), Diane de Lys (1853), Le Demi- 
onde (1855), La Question d’argent (1857), Le Fils naturel (1858), Un 
ére prodigue (1859), L’ Ami des femmes (1864), Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray (1867); plus the Thédtre complet in 1868. 


I 


Whereas Augier was not generally regarded as a master of dramatic 
echnique, largely because of deficiencies in the conception of plot and 


haracter, the achievement of Dumas fils as a craftsman was usually 


1 Modern philology, XXXVI (1938), 179-206. 
?New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1937. 
*Cf. French realism, pp. 200—201, for a list of these journals. 
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heartily applauded. From the time of his first play, critics distin- 
guished in him an admirable faculty for the handling of plot. A rival 
dramatist, Ponsard, early said of La Dame aux camélias: ‘La premiére 
chose que je loue, c’est la simplicité du drame. ... Le comble de l’art est 
d’obtenir l’effet par l’unité: c’est plus difficile que de créer beaucoup 
d’intrigues et d’embrouiller beaucoup d’actions. ...”* Emile Chasles 
gives us a typical statement of Dumas’s characteristic technique: 


Laissant de c6té les vieux moyens du théAtre qui sont passés a 1’état de 
lieu commun, abandonnant les récits, évitant les longueurs, M. Dumas fils a 
demandé tout l’effet de son ceuvre aux situations, aux actes de ses personnages, 
& l’esprit ou A la décision de leurs paroles. Sa piéce, construite avec une 
solidité singuliére, se tient ferme et lumineuse sous le regard: tout y est 
justifié, tout y est logique, tout fait corps, et la partie géométrique du dessin 


5 


est irréprochable. ... 
There were, of course, dissenters—some of them as extreme in their 
condemnation as Emile Montégut in this passage on L’Ami des 


femmes: 

. elle est aussi obscure que paradoxale. ... Le sujet s’y dérobe 4 chaque 
instant 4 l’attention du spectateur, et l’action y marche avec une inégalité qui 
finit par engendrer une impatience et une fatigue singuliéres. M. Dumas 
continue, dans cette piéce, 4 commettre l’erreur qu’il avait déji commise 
dans ses deux précédentes comédies, erreur qui consiste 4 prendre une 
succession de scénes pour une ceuvre dramatique.® 


It is significant, however, that these adverse criticisms of plot appear 
largely in a period marked by few and inferior plays. 

So, too, the treatment of character in Dumas’s plays was almost 
universally applauded. Critics found his people clear and consistent, 
logically coherent, alive. In the words of Challemel-Lacour, 


. on ne peut leur refuser cette logique intérieure, Ame de toute existence, 
qui se traduit en détails innombrables et dont l’expression multiple rend 


4No. 2, Ponsard. Throughout, numbers refer to the items in the bibliography ap- 


pended. 

5’ No. 35, Chasles, p. 521. Cf. Nos. 4, Malitourne, p. 44; 6, Guinot, p. 647; 8, Crétet, p 
467; 10, Second, p. 180; 11, Janin; 18, About, p. 16; 19, Bataille; 20, Sainte-Beuve; 25, 
Monin; 29, Caro, p. 679; 30, G. de Cassagnac, p. 42; 32, Murger, p. 83; 33, Pichot, p. 257; 
44, Jouvin, p. 4; 47, Enault, p. 91; 62, Challemel-Lacour, p. 781; 63, Vapereau, p. 121; 64, 
Sarcey, pp. 258—59; 68, Etienne, p. 734; 69, Asselineau, p. 523, for other favorable state- 
ments 

6 No. 56, Montégut, p. 483. Cf. Nos. 7, Dufai, p. 1163; 21, Jouvin, p. 3; 22, d’Avrigny; 
26, Planche, p. 946; 28, Pontmartin, p. 392; 38, Weiss, pp. 580-81; 40, Sarcey, p. 61; 46, 
Montégut, p. 980; 50, Vapereau, p. 216; 51, Chasles, p. 197. 
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individu impossible 4 définir: l’art 4 ce point de perfection est un magicien 
qui simule la nature et qui préte une vie vraisemblable 4 ce qui n’a jamais été.’ 


A few critics, but very few, hazarded a conflicting judgment; but this 
detracted but little from the general agreement that Dumas was an 
expert in the creation and development of character.* 

As for the diction, the “‘style’”’ in which these characters were por- 
trayed, their thoughts and passions expressed, the approval again ap- 
proached unanimity. Speeches were direct, clear, concise; they men- 
tioned frankly the most unconventional ideas; they were admirably 
suited to the character of the speaker. As Janin said, “‘il [Dumas] 
méprise ... l’emphase inutile, la redondance qui ne dit rien, le mot 
ereux, l’A peu prés, le boursouflé, le cliquetis, le mot qui porte a faux, le 
débraillé.”"® This very frankness and appropriateness, however, dis- 
credited the diction in the eyes of certain writers. For we shall see 
that some rejected Dumas’s whole realistic system, and they must 
consequently refuse to accept his style. Anatole Claveau was one of 
these: 

Les mots sont rares chez M. Dumas, et cela se comprend; il arrive tout de 
suite au mot violent, au mot radical, au mot extréme. II n’en dit qu’un, le 
plus see, le plus dur, le plus cru, le plus bref. Pas de transition, jamais de 
nuances.!° 

As a literary artist, then, as a welder of situations, characters, pas- 
sions, words into coherent artistic wholes, Dumas fils ranked high in 
the esteem of his contemporaries. This favorable reception of his plays 
as works of art constitutes the first major difference between the ac- 
ceptance of Dumas and of his rival, Augier. In both cases, neverthe- 
less, it is true that such aesthetic matters were not the primary basis of 
discussion among the critics. Attention went, in both cases, rather to 
matters of realism and morality. We may first consider the situation 
with respect to realism. 

No. 62, Challemel-Lacour, p. 782. Opinion is so nearly unanimous here that I shall 
cite only the adverse opinions. 

’Cf. Nos. 7, Dufai, p. 1162; 19, Bataille; 35, Chasles, p. 523; 38, Weiss, p. 588; 45, 
Claveau; 61, Claveau, p. 360 

* No. 11, Janin; cf. Nos. 2, Ponsard; 4, Malitourne, p. 44; 5, Lireux; 6, Guinot, p. 647; 8, 
Crétet, p. 467; 12, Morel, p. 269; 18, About, p. 16; 19, Bataille; 20, Sainte-Beuve; 21, 
Jouvin, p. 4; 32, Murger, p. 83; 35, Chasles, p. 521; 39, Vapereau, p. 179; 47, Enault, p. 
91; 53, Lucas, p. 299; 62, Challemel-Lacour, p. 781; 68, Etienne, p. 734. 


No. 61, Claveau, p. 356. Cf. Nos. 1, Goncourt, p. 60; 7, Dufai, p. 1163; 38, Weiss, p. 
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II 


We have seen that once Augier had begun to write dramas which 
were in essential conformity with the critics’ ideas of contemporary 
reality, his plays were called realistic. And in so far as their subjects 
were contemporary, their emphasis on the “meceurs,” their details ob- 
served, and their presentation impartial, these plays met with the 
approval of the pro-realistic critics. The same was true for Dumas 
fils. For by 1852 a fairly consistent set of reactions to realistic works 
had been developed, and the criticisms expressed in connection with 
the novels of Balzac, Stendhal, and Mérimée were now applied alike 
to both realistic dramatists. Hence in many instances the response to 
specific aspects of Durmas’s work was identical with that to Augier’s 
plays; to record in detail these similarities would involve needless 
repetition. I shall therefore concentrate in what follows on some char- 
acteristic features of the criticism of Dumas, in order to present to the 
reader distinguishing ideas and passages. The topics will be, respec- 
tively, the theory of realism and attacks upon it, the adaptability of 
realism to the theater, the special contribution of Dumas to the de- 
velopment of the theater, and the appearance in his works of a social 
drama. 

A number of critics derived from Dumas’s plays definitions or 
descriptions of realism. Some of these were short: so Goudall’s dis- 
covery of “la vérité sociale et la réalité humaine”’ in realistic comedy 
(1855); so Caro’s characterization of “la théorie du réalisme con- 
temporain, qui se tient pour satisfait quand il reproduit servilement la 
nature, la société, la vie, mettant le comble de l’art 4 s’en passer”’ ;” so 
Montégut’s blame of “ce systéme de reproduction exacte de la 
réalité.’”'3 Others were more extended, and ranged from fairly im- 
partial statements to severe condemnations. An example of the former 
type may be taken from Francisque Sarcey, who allows Dumas him- 
self to define the method in an imaginary dialogue: 

“Mon premier, mon unique soin sera de faire vrai. Je n’inventerai rien. 
Je ne transporterai au thédtre que les drames auxquels j’aurais moi-méme 
assisté, et dont j’aurais pris ma part; j’y jetterai des personnages que tout le 
monde pourra reconnaitre, parce que je les aurai longtemps connus.’’* 


1 No. 16, Goudall, p. 6 13 No. 34, Montégut, p. 705. 
12 No. 29, Caro, pp. 660-61 14 No. 40, Sarcey, p. 42. 
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J.-J. Weiss supplies us with a censorious description: 

Le réalisme est une invention normande qui consiste 4A se priver, par 
principe, des petits talents qu’on n’a point recus de la nature ou de ceux qu’il 
serait trop pénible de demander 4 |’étude. Se passer de goiit, n’avoir point 
d’esprit ou l’avoir vulgaire, ne garder de ce qui constitue l’art que la partie 
élémentaire, l’observation, et n’observer que ce qui s’observe d’instinct et sans 
qu’on le veuille, les surfaces; mettre les signes 4 la place des sentiments; 
reproduire des gestes pour se dispenser d’étre un interpréte de l’4me; manquer 
la poésie 14 ot elle nait d’elle-méme de la réalité; voilA jusqu’A présent le 
plus clair des théories nouvelles en littérature. Réaliste répond A tout. 


Moreover, several writers believed that Dumas’s realistic method 
imitated that of Balzac, who came to be more and more definitely 
regarded as the father of realism.'* Hence they applied to Dumas an 
analogy that had long been used to clarify the method of Balzac: just 
as Balzac was the anatomist, the physiologist, the scientist of the 
novel, so Dumas was the pathologist, the naturalist of the drama. 
Emile Deschanel called him ‘‘ce moraliste-anatomiste,”’ and remarked 
that “il fait plus que de la physiologie, il fait aussi de la pathologie.’”” 
A very striking passage to this effect is found in an article by Louis 
Etienne: 

Lorsque Buffon entreprend la description d’un animal, il en fait d’abord le 
portrait, puis il passe 4 son genre de vie, 4 ses habitudes. Balzac, ayant an- 
noncé dans une préface célébre l’intention de décrire les hommes comme un 
régne 4 part dans la nature, se mit 4 détailler les espéces de l’animal nouveau 
dont il voulait étre l’historien, et 4 représenter leurs allures, leur maniére 
de vivre, d’agir, de parler. Ses imitateurs dans le roman et au théatre n’ont 
pas fait autrement. Ils ont étudié les fagons de parler comme les natura- 
listes ont cherché A connaitre les différentes maniéres d’aboyer, de japper, de 
bramer, de glapir. Ils se sont appliqués 4 rendre non la parole humaine qui 
sort de l’A4me et du cceur pour y retourner, mais la parole de telle condition et 
de tel métier, la parole du bourgeois, du procureur, du rapin, du viveur, de 
la femme entretenue, du préteur 4 la petite semaine, de la courtisane. De 
li vient la langue multiple, étrange, triviale et surtout barbare que le 
thédtre a parlée, et dans laquelle M. Dumas fils, pour le malheur de son 
remarquable talent, a excellé plus que tout autre. Tous les défauts de cette 
école, qui se confond avec le réalisme, s’expliquent de la méme maniére. 
Comme Balzac, elle fait de histoire naturelle 4 outrance.!® 

1s No. 38, Weiss, p. 583. 

16 Cf, Nos. 16, Goudall, p. 7; 27, Mirés; 29, Caro, p. 647; 40, Sarcey, p. 40; 68, Etienne, 
p. 729 

17 No. 66, Deschanel. 18 No. 68, Etienne, p. 731. 
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From such passages as these it is evident that Dumas was completely 
assimilated to the general realistic movement in both the novel and 
the drama, and that he was at least at times blamed for that affilia- 
tion. The blame was perhaps most acute, moreover, in the cases of 
critics who did not disapprove of the realistic method as applied to 
the novel, but who believed its use in the drama impossible and 


undesirable. 
As early as 1858 Henri Murger declared triumphantly: ‘On a nié 
longtemps la possibilité du réalisme au théatre. Il faut reconnaitre son 


avénement, et son régne pourra durer s’il se présente souvent des 
ceuvres de la valeur du Fils naturel.’’'® But the question was by no 
means settled. Indeed, in the same year, and with reference to the 
same play, Emile Montégut stated his objections as follows: 

. ce systéme de reproduction exacte de la réalité n’est pas également ap- 
plicable 4 tous les genres littéraires. Excellent quelquefois dans le roman, 
qui vit surtout d’analyse, il est détestable au théatre, qui vit surtout d’action 
et de passion. Dans le roman, l’auteur peut s’arréter, expliquer, commenter, 
il peut entasser les détails, multiplier les incidents; mais au thédtre les 
caractéres et les sentiments doivent s’expliquer d’eux-mémes et réclament une 
franchise, une simplicité que la trés confuse et trés complexe réalité ne pourra 
jamais leur donner. ... I] y a entre un drame et un roman la méme différence 
qu’entre un acte criminel et l’instruction circonstanciée de ce crime par un 
magistrat.?° 
J.-J. Weiss pointed out that there were certain necessary conventions 
of the theater, and that since they must be observed, a partial realism 
for the rest became useless. He concluded: ‘‘Si la reproduction stricte 
de la réalité est possible quelque part, ce n’est pas au théatre.’” 
Sarcey, finally, devoted a section of his article to the “Sérieux in- 
convénients du réalisme au thédtre.’” It is to be noted that there 
were no direct answers to these objections; but in various passages 
critics declared not only that realism was possible in the theater, but 
also that its coming meant a complete dramatic revolution. 

The part of Dumas in that revolution was early proclaimed. 
Romanticism had, of course, taken the first steps away from classical 
drama; but its reform had been incomplete: 

Le romantisme avait bien compris l’urgence d’une révolution dramatique, 
quand il se proposait de substituer 4 l’idéal classique limitation et la repro- 

19 No. 32, Murger, p. 84 2! No. 38, Weiss, p. 583. 


20 No. 34, Montégut, p. 705. 2 No. 40, Sarcey, pp. 46—49. 
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duction de la nature. Malheureusement, le romantisme oublia A mi-chemin ce 
qu'il avait si pompeusement fait sonner dans ses programmes et dans ses 
préfaces. Au lieu de jeter au panier la défroque de l’art classique, il la retourna 
pour son usage, et la toge devint un pourpoint. En un mot ... le romantisme 
ne fut, dramatiquement parlant, qu’une révolution politique quand il devait 
étre une révolution sociale. ... Balzac, en renouvelant le roman, ouvrit 4 la 
comédie sa voie naturelle. 

Dumas, continued Goudall, had finally achieved this program in his 
first three plays, through the creation of a social comedy. “‘C’est bien 
une révolution, et une révolution fondamentale, car ni l’antiquité ni 
les temps modernes n’avaient compris de cette fagon la mission de |’art 
dramatique et le but de la comédie.”’?* The extent of Dumas’s innova- 


tions was also indicated by Fiorentino: “il y a l’avénement d’une 


po¢tique nouvelle, ou, si le mot vous parait trop ambitieux, de tout un 


ordre de proeédés nouveaux qui sont ... le renversement complet de 
toutes les régles qu’on croyait indispensables au théatre.’’* And the 
nature of these changes was indicated by Claveau, who was generally 
unsympathetic to Dumas: 

... ly a en effet quelque chose de nouveau dans les [dées de madame Aubray, 

quelque chose qui tranche sur le gofit du jour, 4 savoir une simplicité relative 
dans les moyens, une disposition plus naturelle des épisodes et des scénes, 
moins de complications, moins de stratagémes, un enchainement d’action 
moins artificiel et moins mécanique, enfin moins de trucs et de piteuses 
ressources qu’on n’est habitué 4 en rencontrer dans les piéces contempo- 
raines.? 
The revolution consisted, then, in the development of a social comedy, 
with new subjects, and in the creation of a new technique for the 
handling of those subjects. Both of these aspects are treated in a no- 
table passage by Edmond About: 

L’auteur, plus habitué 4 étudier les hommes que les livres, avait pris ses 
personnages dans ce monde vivant qui frétille autour de nous. II avait laissé de 
cété ces types de convention, les oncles de bois, les amoureux de carton, les 
jeunes filles de papier peint, pantins invariables que tout auteur dramatique 
possédait dans une boite 4 joujoux, avec la maniére de s’en servir. On se 
les prétait entre collaborateurs; on se les transmettait de pére en fils. Ce fut 
une grande curiosité que la substitution de personnes vivantes A ces petites 
machines bien travaillées. L’action marchait dans des souliers neufs, en 
dehors de ces sentiers battus qui deviennent des orniéres. Les vieux procédés 
étaient mis de c6té; pas de lettres surprises, pas d’espion écoutant aux portes; 


? No; 16, Goudall. 24 No. 31, Fiorentino 2% No. 61, Claveau, p. 354 
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pas d’amulette pendue au cou d’un enfant, pas de sabre oublié par un amant 
entre les mains de sa maitresse. Le dialogue était naturel comme dans un 
salon ou dans larue. Les bons mots dataient d’hier. ... On saluait la résurrec- 


It is evident from several of these passages that, if certain critics 
welcomed the appearance of Dumas’s social dramas, with their new 
subjects newly treated, it was because they were weary of the processes 
and themes of romantic poets. We have found this generally to have 
been the case both with the novel and with the plays of Augier.?” The 
general situation is summarized by Weiss: “Nous avons été pit- 
toresques avec |’Angleterre, romanesques avec l|’Espagne, mélan- 
coliques avec |’Allemagne et légérement goths avec tout le monde. 
Nous voila revenus 4 nos premiéres amours, Frangais comme toujours, 
Francais et sémillants.”?* Again, however, there were some few writ- 
ers who regretted the passing of the romantic vein, especially if that 
passing meant loss of the ideal, the elevated, the inspired. Alexandre 
Monin’s attitude is typical in this respect: 

Le temps des grands drames, des grands romans inspirés, des contempla- 
tions fécondes de l’histoire, est passé; aujourd’hui on observe, on peint les 
meoeurs de son temps. L’observation, sans doute, est une belle chose, mais 
l’inspiration, mes amis, la comptez-vous pour rien? Sans doute, notre temps 
est un temps glorieux, qu’il faut portraiturer de face, de trois quarts, de pro- 
fil, 8 ’huile, au crayon, au daguerréotype. ... Mais si quelqu’un, par hasard, 
s’avisait de faire comme ceux qu’on appelle les romantiques et de s’éprendre 
pour les vieux héros, les vieux grands hommes, faudrait-il tant lui en vouloir! 
Oh! sans doute, jeunes gens mes amis, c’est un beau monde que le demi- 
monde, c’est un beau pays 4 parcourir que le quartier Bréda et le quartier de 
la Bourse, que le pays des lorettes et des agents de change! Mais j’en sais 
un plus beau; c’est le pays de l’imagination, sans barriéres, sans limites, pro- 
fond de toutes les profondeurs de l’Océan, haut de toutes les hauteurs in- 
finies des cieux; il y a place 1A pour toutes les ailes, l’aile de |’alouette et 
l’aile de l’aigle. N’y retournerons-nous plus jamais??? 


Dumas’s realism, then, like his artistry, was generally approved by 
the critics. They recognized that he had replaced the unreal themes 
and the conventional techniques of romanticism by something new 
and vital—a social comedy, dealing with contemporary problems and 


2% No. 18, About, p. 16. Cf. Nos. 35, Chasles, p. 521; 43, Janin; 59, Sarcey, p. 190; 69, 
Asselineau, p. 523. 

27 Cf. French realism, p. 130, and ‘‘Contemporary criticism of Emile Augier, 
XXXVI, 188-89. 

28 No. 38, Weiss, pp. 579-80. 29 No. 25, Monin. 
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people, treated in such a way as to give the illusion of reality itself 


transplanted upon the stage. His subjects were observed, and re- 
stricted largely to contemporary mores; his portrayal was frank, al- 
most photographic; the result was a drama of intense interest and 
significance to the audience. So for the majority of critics. But an 
important minority, at least, regretted the passing of romanticism, 
decried the appearance of the “real” upon the stage, insisted that 
Dumas’s plays were not real, that they were exceptional, brutal, base, 
ephemeral.*® Moreover this minority was joined by other writers who, 
although they were willing to accept Dumas on every other score, 
nevertheless brought one vehement charge against him—immorality. 
The charge of immorality constituted the most constant and the most 
clearly enunciated objection to Dumas’s theater throughout the pe- 
riod under consideration. 
III 

This accusation of immorality entered against Dumas was not 
unprecedented. We remember the experience of Balzac, of Flaubert, 
of almost all the writers related to the realistic school. In the case of 
Dumas, however, several special features are discernible, and they 
must be treated at least briefly if we are to have an adequate concep- 
tion of the criticism relevant to his plays. 

La Dame aux camélias, striking first play of the little-known novel- 
ist, had, for its heroine, a prostitute. Strangely enough, no cry of 
protest was raised by the morally scrupulous, perhaps because they 
saw in it another of the “rehabilitation” dramas familiar to the roman- 
tie stage. But when, in Diane de Lys and Le Demi-monde, the same 
type reappeared, certain critics became alarmed, fearing that the new 
dramatist would devote himself exclusively to the depiction of an ir- 
regular world and of improper people. Moreover, they discerned a dif- 
ference between the Marion Delormes of former days and the Mar- 
guerite Gautiers of Dumas: ‘Manon l’enchanteresse est devenue 
d'une perversité profonde, raffinée, irrémédiable, odieuse.”*! A critic 
who calls himself “Jacques Iconoclaste’’ asks: 

Depuis quand done a-t-on vu mettre au thédtre, comme personnages, des 
filles 4 qui il ne manque qu’un dipléme pour étre publiques? On vous a 

3° For some of these points I have not presented the evidence, since they are the com- 


monplaces of realistic criticism pro and con; I merely refer the reader to the articles them- 
selves, in almost any one of which the statement of one case or the other will be found. 


| No. 17, Chancel, p. 367. 
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passé la Dame aux camélias; mais cette fois [Un Pére prodigue] vous des- 
cendez trop bas. N’avez-vous pas peur qu’un réaliste, renchérissant sur ce 
précédent, ne nous montre les Albertines du trottoir, faisant pour quarante 
sous ce que |’autre fait pour quarante mille francs? 

He finds that, in general, “le ... tort de M. Dumas fils, c’est d’abuser 
du seul type qu’il ait trouvé; on pourrait mettre en téte de ses ceuvres 
complétes: ‘Les incarnations de la Dame aux camélias.’”*” Other 
critics included all Dumas’s plays in such sweeping statements as the 
following by Montalembert: “ce jeune homme a cela de trés re- 
marquable, qu’il a entrepris la réhabilitation des trois ignominies 
dominantes, la prostitution, l’adultére et l’argent.”** So also Emile 
Montégut, speaking of Un Pére prodigue: “‘Des scandales sont éche- 
lonnés comme des bornes milliaires tout le long de cette piéce, sur 
laquelle plane un instant une odeur d’inceste, qu’accompagnent en 
sourdine, comme une mélodie lascive, les souvenirs de l’adultére, et 
que traversent les héros malpropres de la prostitution parisienne.” 
The same writer sees this state of affairs as an inevitable result of the 
application of realism: “les types les plus en dehors, les plus ac- 
centués, sont nécessairement les types malfaisants; de 14 cette inven- 
tion des personnages du demi-monde dans la comédie contempo- 
raine.’’** As late as 1867, Vapereau remarks with relief that ‘nous 
étions enfin sortis de cet éternel demi-monde ov le drame nous a tant 
de fois promenés.”’* 

If this introduction of the courtesan into the drama was deemed 
reprehensible, it was because love for such a person—whether the 
lover was married or no—must be considered a wicked passion. Else- 
where, too, critics of this school found irregular emotions in Dumas’s 
plays—loves, hates, cupidities that violated the moral code at the 
basis of their judgment. Anatole Claveau, late in the period, feels that 
he can summarize Dumas’s tendencies in these terms: “‘I] a cherché le 
succés ... dans la passion bizarre et paradoxale, dans l’exception 
vénéneuse, dans les curiosités de sentiment’’; of the dénouement of 
Les Idées de Madame Aubray he says, ‘‘c’est une abominable émeute, 


ou triomphent toutes les passions mauvaises.”** Such formulas as 


32 No. 52, “‘Jacques Iconoclaste,’’ pp. 3-4. 

33 No. 36, Montalembert, p. 333. 34 No. 46, Montégut, pp. 979, 983. 

% No. 63, Vapereau, p. 122. Cf. also Nos. 9, Cuvillier-Fleury; 14, La Rounat; 15, Le- 
fort, p. 39; 26, Planche, p. 940; 48, Pontmartin, p. 637; 57, Vapereau, p. 154; 58, Nette- 
ment, p. 112 

% No. 61, Ciaveau, pp. 356, 359. 
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“mauvaises passions,” ‘“‘“mauvaises moeurs,”’ “détails seabreux,”’ “‘plaie 
sociale,’ appear in article after article.*7 For a few critics, it is the 
exceptional or abnormal character of these passions that makes them 
objectionable. Claveau is one of these; Auguste Lireux another (‘une 
femme du earactére de Diane est 4 l'état d’exception”’) ;*° Charles 


Bataille a third: 

Tout ce monde [in La Dame aux camélias] ... manque de santé physique 
et morale. Les maladies du siécle ont passé par 1A. Depuis l’héroine jusqu’au 
jeune premier—je ne parle pas des comparses!—les acteurs de ce martyrologe, 


out la passion s’agite en des convulsions fougueuses et sincéres, présentent 
des ulcéres spéciaux qu’il ne faut pas trop approfondir.*® 


Alexandre Dufai summarizes the situation thus: 

. ce qui ... a fait le mérite et le succés, c’est l’audacieuse franchise avec 
laquelle il a traduit sur la scéne certains vices plus ou moins scandaleux, 
certaines existences plus ou moins excentriques, que jusque-la le thédtre 
n’avait présentés que dans un demi-jour, et qui effrayaient les moins scrupu- 
leux.*° 

Finally, a few critics condemned the treatment of such passions 
because no moral lesson could result therefrom, or because the 
dramatist had failed to point the lesson inherent in the subject. The 
most interesting witness here is Sainte-Beuve, who speaks for a com- 
mittee composed of Lebrun, Mérimée, Scribe, Nisard, C. Doucet, 
Rolle, Gautier, Ed. Thierry, and Cabanis. In 1855, this committee 
had been named to select a play “‘qui serait de nature 4 servir A 
l’enseignement des classes laborieuses par la propagation d’idées saines 
et le spectacle de bons exemples.”” Among the plays discussed was 
Le Demi-monde, which was not awarded the prize; Sainte-Beuve gave 
the reasons in his report to the ministre d’ Etat: 

Il a été répondu que ... on ne pouvait découvrir réellement dans sa piéce 
d’autre intention dominante que celle de peindre; qu’il avait porté son miroir 
ot il avait voulu; qu’il avait fait une exhibition fidéle, inexorable, de ce qu’il 
avait observé, et avait montré les gens vicieux tels qu’il les avait saisis; que 
ce n’était pas un reproche qu’on lui faisait, mais que c’était le caractére de sa 
comédie qu’on se bornait 4 relever, et que ce serait lui préter gratuitement que 
de voir autre chose dans son Demi-monde qu’une peinture attachante, 

37 Cf. Nos. 6, Guinot, p. 646; 30, G. de Cassagnac, p. 39; 44, Jouvin, p. 6; 48, Pontmar- 
tin, p. 637; 53, Lucas, p. 299; 57, Vapereau, p. 154; 58, Nettement, p. 116; 68, Etienne, p. 
731. 

38 No. 5, Lireux. 

** No. 19, Bataille; this is a retrospective review. 40 No. 7, Dufai, p. 1162. 
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ressemblante et vraie, digne d’étre applaudie sans doute, mais non pas 
d’étre récompensée comme ayant atteint un but auquel l’auteur n’avait point 
songé.*! 

This lack of moral lesson, however, although it does appear as a 
reproach in some critics, is not nearly so frequently condemned as the 
introduction of improper characters and evil passions. 

As a result of these characteristics of the subject matter, the total 
moral effect of Dumas’s plays was judged by a large number of 
critics to be highly undesirable. In his hands the theater had become 
an “école de corruption” which could not but influence dangerously 
the lives of its patrons. Far from correcting morals, it would contrib- 
ute immediately and forcefully to their degeneration. Hence plays of 
this type should not be countenanced by right-thinking people. Such 
was the opinion of an important contingent of critics.“ It was an- 
swered by other writers, and in a variety of ways. Some, with Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, flatly declared that the application of moral criteria to 
works of art was improper and irrelevant: 

Tout ce que nous demandons A un écrivain, c’est de nous faire une belle 


ceuvre. Elle est morale, par cela seul qu’elle est belle. ... Il m’est fort in- 
différent que les idées qu’exprime Madame Aubray soient justes ou fausses; 


j’en saurai bien faire la différence moi-méme; mais ce que je veux, c’est que 
le personnage soit conséquent jusqu’au bout au caractére que |’auteur lui a 
donné, c’est qu'il ait une physionomie particuliére, c’est qu’il vive: si la 
morale qu’elle préche est mauvaise, c’est 4 moi de la rectifier. Il ne s’agit 
pas ici de morale, mais d’art.** 


Ponsard himself shared this opinion to a certain extent, declaring that 
the theater was not a “pensionnat pour |’éducation des jeunes de- 
moiselles,” that prudery must be avoided in it, and that any exact 
portrayal of life was moral.** Others, admitting the application of 
moral standards, found that by these standards Dumas’s plays were 
entirely satisfactory. Said Eugéne Guinot: “il [Diane de Lys] ne 
mérite pas ... qu’on l’accuse d’étre immoral, car s’il peint trop cri- 
ment le vice, il ne cherche pas du moins 4 le faire aimer.’’* So also 

41 No. 20, Sainte-Beuve; cf. Nos. 17, Chancel, p. 371; 35, Chasles, p. 525; 67, Lucas, p. 
308. 

#2 Cf. Nos. 15, Lefort, p. 39; 30, Granier de Cassagnac; 36, Montalembert, p. 333; 45 
Claveau; 46, Montégut, p. 983; 48, Pontmartin, p. 637; 49, Pichot, p. 522; 51, Chasles; 
52, ‘Jacques Iconoclaste’’; 56, Montégut; 57, Vapereau; 58, Nettement; 61, Claveau; 67, 
Lucas; 68, Etienne. 

42 No. 64, Sarcey, p. 269. 

44 No. 2, Ponsard. 45 No. 6, Guinot, p. 646. 
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Morel on Le Demi-monde: “‘il y a une moralité qui est dans le sujet 
méme, qui ressort de chaque phrase et qu’on ne peut méconnaitre; elle 
existe d’un bout a l’autre dans le tableau si vrai de ce monde dé- 
gradé.”’*® They were supported by a few others;*’ but in these ques- 
tions of morality, the defenders of Dumas were the smaller group It 
should be noted, however, that there were a number of articles in 
which Dumas was generously praised for his artistic and his realistic 
qualities, and in which the question of morality was not even raised. 
For these critics, presumably, moral problems were not within the 
realm of dramatic criticism, or else Dumas’s practice did not call forth 
any stringent objections. 


The conclusions from these materials must be apparent. On the 
whole, Dumas’s theater was favorably received by his contemporaries, 
perhaps even more favorably received than that of Augier. But where- 
as the greatest objection to Augier’s works was on aesthetic grounds, 
in the case of Dumas the moral aspects were the principal deterrent to 
complete acceptance. With both, despite some objections, the fact 
that the method was realistic was rather a point in their favor than 
otherwise: realism in the theater was regarded as superior to ‘‘roman- 
tie’ or ‘classical’ tendencies. Reasons for this tolerance have already 
been suggested in the conclusions of the article on Augier. It might be 
pointed out that Dumas was credited with the more effective action in 
the introduction of this method into the drama, where Augier was re- 
garded as one—but the most important one—of his successors. Final- 
ly, with respect to chronology, it is perhaps significant that there is 
little if any difference of attitude discernible between the early criti- 
cism and the late; for the more or less standard responses to realistic 
work were already fairly well established when Dumas appeared on 
the scene, and since he adhered throughout these years to one type of 
dramatic production, he elicited from critics a constant reaction. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


AN ANGLO-NORMAN POEM OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

HE initial publication of the recently formed Anglo-Norman Text 

Society is a serious and painstaking piece of work. Professor Trethew- 

ey has edited, from five manuscripts and two fragments, La petite 
philosophie, a translation of the first book of the Latin work formerly at- 
tributed to Honorius of Autun: the Imago mundi.) In his introduction, after 
a discussion of the title and a description of the manuscripts, Mr. Trethewey 
classifies his manuscripts into a scheme with two groups: « = PR, y = CDG 
and the fragments B and V, with possible contamination of G on x. There 
follows a discussion of the language and versification of the poem, on the basis 
of which Mr. Trethewey dates it ca. 1230. After theorizing as to the author’s 
station in life and the region from which he came, and after a section on the 
sources of the poem, giving especial attention to such passages as are not 
found in the Imago mundi, the editor explains his method of establishing the 
text. He follows P, emending only: ‘‘(a) When P is isolated against R plus y 
in a reading which involves a real difference in meaning. (b) When y plus the 
Latin are opposed to x. (c) When z and y differ and y can be proved correct.” 
In respect to variants, ‘“‘only those variants are recorded which serve to estab- 
lish a critical control of the text.”’ They are placed at the bottom of the page 
and divided into two categories: (1) those involving a change in P, (2) those 
given for lines where the reading of P has been retained in the text. The in- 
troduction concludes with a list of the more outstanding orthographical 
peculiarities of P. 

Manuscripts.—In describing the manuscripts R, V, and B, Mr. Trethewey 
lists the lines of the text which each lacks, but for the same information about 
C, D, and G, we are referred to pages 99-100. This arrangement makes con- 
trol exceedingly difficult. Short of going through the text and checking lines 
omitted by each manuscript, the reader generally has no way of knowing what 
manuscripts contain a given line, as, for example, line 2219, preserved in only 
two manuscripts. The same objection applies in the matter of added lines. 
In dating MS R, Mr. Trethewey places it as “late thirteenth century,” and 
says that the date ca. 1275, proposed by Professor H. Harrison Thomson, is 
“almost certainly too early.’”” Mr. Trethewey may be correct in his assertion, 
but such an assertion does not constitute adequate proof. 

1 La petite philosophie: an Anglo-Norman poem of the thirteenth century, ed. William 
Hilliard Trethewey (‘‘Anglo-Norman Text Society,’’ No. 1 [Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
1939]). 
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Classification of manuscripts.—Mr. Trethewey’s conclusions on manuscript 
relations appear cautious and well justified. The statement that P is superior 
to all other manuscripts would have been better placed after than before the 
discussion of the manuscripts of group y. In speaking of the latter group, Mr. 
Trethewey heads two sections “D vs. G” and “DG vs. B,” whereas he is treat- 
ing not the opposition but the agreement of these manuscripts. In establishing 
manuscript relations, he cites many variants which do not appear in the 
variant readings. In spite of the statement, quoted in the first paragraph, 
concerning the inclusion of variants, I have been unable to understand the 
criteria involved. For exanple: on page xxi, four cases of common error in DG 
are given, only one of which appears in the variants, although the other three 
are not different in quality. 

Language.—In examining the language of the Petite philosophie, Mr. 
Trethewey generally presents his points with the clarity necessary for a 
section requiring close attention on the part of the reader. Occasionally, as 
on pages xxvii—xxvili, he shows a tendency to construct a chain of arguments 
whose variety is bewildering and whose conclusion is by no means assured. 
The statement on page xxxi relative to the value of final atonic e in rhyme 
lacks clarity. Instead of saying that it may disappear under various condi- 
tions, it would be more correct to say that its presence or absence is dis- 
regarded under those conditions. Two of the examples adduced are not valid: 
(1) creature:honure 2201, since honure is not a noun but a verb; (2) froidure: 
atemprure 405 and froidure:nature 1635, since froidure exists as well as froidur. 
I am not familiar with the form arbaston (p. xxvi, n. 2) cited as the etymon of 
arbest ‘‘asbestos.”” On page xli aneinté should not be cited as “for aneanter,” 
since the existence of both anienter and anientir is well established. 

Versification —Mr. Trethewey has wisely decided not to emend his text for 
metrical reasons, since the poem displays the usual irregularities of Anglo- 
Norman verse. It is doubtful, however, that many readers of the Petite phi- 
losophie will agree with the editor in his defense of the author as “‘a man of 
considerable culture entirely content to write in the form of French familiar 
to him, that current in England in the thirteenth century, of which he pos- 
sessed an adequate knowledge and in which he could express himself with 
precision and assurance.” In fact, Mr. Trethewey himself speaks later (p. 
lvi) of the author’s “mediocre literary talents,” a judgment which appears to 
be more reasonable. 

Date——By a comparison of the linguistic traits of the Petite philosophie 
with those of other Anglo-Norman texts, Mr. Trethewey first locates the 
poem between the years 1210 and 1235. It is obvious that dating which relies 
solely on such evidence must be accepted only with the greatest reserves. As 
the editor points out, the personal preferences of an author may influence his 
language, or texts may be archaic for their date. In spite of this, once having 
roughly dated the poem within this period of twenty-five years, Mr. Trethew- 
ey concludes (p. li): ““The author of the Petite Philosophie was apparently a 
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churchman and very probably of mature years in view of the intellectual 
interest of his subject matter. His poem should therefore be dated as late as 
the linguistic evidence will permit, in other words, close to the terminus ad 
quem.” Evidently a step in the argument has been omitted, and this step 
might be expressed thus: the language of a man of advanced years will belong 
to a period earlier than that in which he is writing. 

Author.—The gratuitous assumption that the author was a churchman of 
mature years finds little support in the poem or in the section of the introduc- 
tion devoted to him. That he was overly familiar with theological learning is 
contradicted by the wildly heretical statements he makes concerning the 
sexual pleasures of life in heaven (ll. 2676-2719). That he was a cleric we may 
assume, but that he was not of low estate we may not conclude simply from 
the fact that he praises curteisie as well as sen. 

Establishment of the text——I have indicated above Mr. Trethewey’s main 
principles of text establishment. That of including none but important vari- 
ants is one with which the majority of readers will agree. As I suggested in 
speaking of the manuscript relations, it may be questioned whether some im- 
portant variants have not been omitted, and whether a desire to save space 
may not have made the reader’s task more than usually difficult. 

Text.—The text offered by Mr. Trethewey gives proof of the care with 
which the edition has been prepared. Apart from clarte for clarté 1786, I have 
found no printer’s errors. In the following cases I should interpret otherwise 
than Mr. Trethewey: 33-35 Punctuate: 

U il dist: ‘Ce ne fist il mie, 
Tel sens ne ist pas de tele vie’; 
U: ‘Il n’est pas de tel clergie 
Ne issi fundez ke il issi die.’ 


—66 Le travail rendre is translated in the glossary by “expend the effort,” but 
the sense is bettered if rendre is taken to mean “give payment for’: ‘‘no one 
wishes to recompense the work of the teacher.” —163 Luer “payment” rather 
than “praise” as given in glossary.—427 For Ke, mer et terre, est engelee read 
Ke mer et t. est en. and ef. 1. 1189.—447-50 Punctuate: 

Ke pur ¢o est brumal numee 

Ke tendrement est engelee 

Alcune feiz quant li solalz 

Vers nus ici fet ses chalz. 


—604 Emend: £ .viit. ortilz e[n] sezze piez—767 P reads Parchie in 722 and 
728; its reading Perchie could be retained here.—870 For Acelé read a celé; the 
proper name does not exist, whereas a celé “by stealth” is common.—877 
Delete comma at end of line.—964 For ki n’es[t] Lide read ki’n eslide. The 
sense is poor in either case, but it is geographically possible to speak of 
Pamphylia as “sliding off” from Pisidia——1152 Add semicolon at end of 
line—1257 It is unlikely that parigneler is an adjective, as stated in the 
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glossary. Perhaps one might read par ignel er, with er representing the normal 
erre, but I find no instances of such an expression.—1341-42 Punctuate: 
Un herbe i crest; cil ke s’en disne 
Cum riant mort, si bel reschine; 


Mort is a possible spelling of morir ind. pr. 3, and the lines, so punctuated, 
translate the Latin fairly closely —1655-56 Punctuate: 

Quant la mer de nut estencele 

As aviruns, tempest apele; 


This is a close translation of the Latin: “(Cum in nocturna navigatione 
scintillat as remos, tempestas erit.’”” Consequently the translation of aviruns 
in the glossary as “by metonymy oarsmen, sailors” is unnecessary.—1939 
Read Celeste with y. As the notes point out, this agrees with the Latin, and 
so falls into the category (b) of necessary emendations.—2035 For entrer le 
ciel, in C only, emend to e. el c., or read munter al c. with D, the only other 
manuscript giving the passage.—2053 Li avers coilt e tuit en perte may mean 
“the miser acquires and snatches in vain.” Twit is a possible spelling of tout < 
tolir, and consequently perte need not be explained, as stated pages xxxii and 
xli, as a scribal form of pert.—2069 Delete Ke. Because of the haplography 
in C, indicated by the presence of Ke (from 2066) in 2069, the preceding three 
lines have been introduced from D, and D instead of C must be followed in 
2069 as well.—2104 Read dei[s]t—2217 Read ke[l] la frum.—2256-57 Celature 
and peinture are not synonymous, as is implied by the punctuation and the 
translation in the notes. The sense would be bettered by reversing the punc- 
tuation of the two lines.—2430 The line is ungrammatical as it stands and 
must read either Gardez ke ne vus prenge mie or G. ke vus ne prengez mie. If the 
impersonal construction is to be preserved, there is no justification for putting 
the indirect object vus, even if emphatic, before the ne.—2436 Semicolon for 
question mark at end. The passage 2435-38 presents an antithesis between 
what is apparent and what is hidden: “One can discuss reasonably those 
things which are clearly apparent, but we must not inquire into God’s 
secrets.” —2479 Mes is found only in C, and its omission, as in RDG, makes 
for better sense.—2510 According to the variants, no manuscript gives a tut. 
Read a [t]ut with P, or al tut with RCB.—2517 Faucener is rather the verb 
“to deceive” than the noun “deceiver.”’ The construction of the sentence 
offers nothing against this interpretation, and the sense is the better for it. 
—2533 For enbut read en but; ke is the conjunction and not the relative.—2538 
Read ma{l]; cf. note to 578.—2598 Question mark for exclamation point. 
Lines 2599 ff. are an answer to the question. Possibly 2597 should likewise be 
punctuated as a question.— 2666 Comma at end.—2678 Delete comma.—2688 
Period for comma. Ke at the beginning of the next line is to be understood as 
“‘Whoever.”’—2701 The rejected reading of PG, ki de char, furnishes as satis- 
factory a sense as that of CR, and the editor refrains from emending for 
metrical reasons.—2710 For se li fut read s’el i fut. 
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Critical notes —Leaving aside the occasional need for more extended com- 
mentary on the ideas of the text, I should propose, in addition to items cov- 
ered in the discussion of the text, the following rectifications in the notes: 
268 Line 1624 is stated to contain the form purceint, but on page lx it is given 
as purteint—627 It would appear that the French author took the Latin 
in terram positi as meaning “placed in the earth,” and consequently wrote 
la terre uvrent, which was sufficient to suggest the additional words cum un 
sarcu.—648 Nis is not necessarily a writing for neis, since neis and nis are 
both recognized forms.—733 Ki in 1693 is not dative, but equals ‘those 
which.”’—863 (given incorrectly as 865) Mr. Trethewey states “there is no 
mention of south in the Latin,” and cites the Latin text: “Quibus usque 
ad Austrum Aegyptus connectitur.” I see no reason for not accepting the 
text of the edition as a satisfactory rendering of the Latin, although El su 
would be a better reading than Del su.—907 S’acostoier is, if anything, less 
usual than s’acoster, and the latter verb is perfectly satisfactory here—964 
Although Mr. Trethewey states that the readings of all manuscripts differ, 
he includes nowhere those of D and G, which might possibly throw light on a 
puzzling line-—998 The statement of the text that Alemaine is so named 
d’un lai ke est en la cuntree is unintelligible without a note to point out that 
the Latin gives “a Lemano lacu appellata.”—1131-32 The Migne text for 
1129-36 is as follows: “Rhenus ab Alpibus nascitur, et contra aquilonem 
vergens, sinu Oceani excipitur. (X XIX) A flumine Rheno est Gallia Belgica, 
acivitate Belgis dicta. Haec a monte Jovis surgit, et versus aquilonem Britan- 
nicum oceanum incidit.’”’ If, as Mr. Trethewey states, the order of the second 
and third sentences should be reversed, some grammatical change would be 
necessary. Since the duplication found in 1129-30 and 1131-32 is remarkable, 
it would have been valuable to have the correct Latin text given in the notes, 
with a fuller explanation of its significance —1143-44 The explanation of 
munt Leon as denoting Lyon is ingenious, but, to my mind, not convincing. 
Munt Leon is Laon, and can have been applied to Lyon only by an ignorant 
author or scribe.—1293 It is possible that the author’s Latin manuscript may 
have read Anidos, but, considering other deformations of proper names, it is 
rash to state that such must have been its reading.—1297-98 However low an 
estimate one may have of the author, it is not necessary to deny him the 
capability of referring to sucha well-known story as that of Jason and the golden 
fleece; cf. also page liv.—1351 The index of proper names states correctly that 
Colubrie is the modern Formentera; therefore it cannot be identified with 
Iviza, which is represented in the text by Hbosus.—1510 There is no confusion 
between sun and lur in 2669.—1688 This note refers to mult, which is not in 
the text. Apparently the edition should have read: E fet nues e froiz mult 
forz—1835 The two examples cited are not pronominal forms but combina- 
tions of ne ne.—2011-13 This long note explains how RF has corrected the 
approximate figures of measurements, such as the distance from Venus to the 
sun, to exact figures. Since such a correction could be made by any scribe 
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knowing how to divide by two, the note seems unnecessary.—2064 In the 
passage N’est pecché grant ne petit Ke la, sache, paine ne quit, the translation of 
p. ne q. as “does not pain or burn” is doubly inadmissible because of the lack 
of a negative and of the use of the indicative. Paine is probably the noun 
subject of quit < quiter (not < coquit as stated p. xxxiv), and the expression 
means ‘“‘which some torment does not repay in full.” —2430 Cf. the Distichs of 
Cato (II, 2), cited by P. Meyer, Rom., XV (1886), 260.—2485-88 Cf. Job 
11:8-9.—2656 Cf. Luke 15:9.—2660, 2777, 2796, 2799, 2891 Notes to these 
lines cite variant readings as “‘correct,” or otherwise indicate that the text is in 
error. There is nothing in Mr. Trethewey’s scheme for establishing the text 
which would prevent emendation in such cases.—2853 Mr. Trethewey derives 
malfez from malefatos “devils.” The normal interpretation of the passage 
would be to see in malfez the opposite of bienfez, and to understand that the 
wicked will be poor in the number of their friends, but rich in the number of 
their misdeeds.—2873 The source seems to be Ps. 34:13. 

Glossary.—Add: fiz, adj. subs. faithful 2806; menstre, adj. menstrual 1652; 
wibetz, s. midge 365. Consoit 2379 should be added to the references for con- 
ceivre. 

Index of proper names.—Add Perside, Pisidia 963. The item Dane should 
be transferred from its position after Ronne to its proper alphabetical place. 
Both Argire and Crise are cited as cities of Ceylon, whereas they are, as the 
Latin and French texts indicate, islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Minor corrections.—Mechanical errors are fairly numerous. I have counted 
over thirty cases where references to lines are incorrectly numbered. In many 
of these the error is a difference of only one or two, and the correction may be 
left to the reader. The following are more widely in error: page lxv 1. 3 for 50 
read xliii; ibid. 1. 6 for 2468 read 2648; note to 40 should read 41, as also in 
references to this note in 834 n. and 872 n.; 425-60 n. for Ixv read liv; 464 n. 
for 855 read 555, and for 745 read 519; notes to 724 and 865 should read 725 
and 863; 1487 n. for 1554 read 1154; for note to 1492-93 read 1493-94; 
1499 n. for 1450 read 1500; 1512 n. for 394 read 384; 2115 n. for 2115 read 
2189. The following references are incorrect, but I have been unable to 
identify the proper line: p. xliv, n. 1, 2864; p. Ix, 1. 27, 2508 (23087); p. Ixiv, 
1. 26, 258; 733 n. 1115; 762 n. 1786. Aside from minor printer’s errors of punc- 
tuation, italicizing, etc., I note the following additional points: page xxxvii, 
1. 19 for numun read numum (the frontispiece, however, shows the word to be 
written with a bar); var. to 265-66 is misplaced; var. to 858 should appear in 
the first set of variants; sigla are missing in var. to 1309 and 1656; references 
are given to notes which do not exist in var. to 2918-19, in 464 n. ref. to 967, 
and in glossary under arbest 1071, aseoir 1077, aviruns 1656, espenir 2893, 


pulser 1627 (treated in 1719 n.), purpre 1364. 
BATEMAN EDWARDS 


Washington University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Der Gral: Forschungen iiber seinen Ursprung und seinen Zusammenhang mit 
der Longinuslegende. By Konrap Burpacu. (‘‘Forschungen zur Kirchen- 
und Geistesgeschichte,” Band XIV.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1938. Pp. xv+580. 

This stately volume is a posthumous work, which did not have the bene- 
fit of the author’s final revision. Known to the scholarly world by his studies 
of humanism (Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation), Burdach died in September, 
1936, after entrusting the completion of his book and especially the last un- 
finished chapter on Wolfram, Kiot, etc., to the devoted efforts of his pupil, 
Hans Bork. It was a labor of filial piety that the latter undertook. To be 
remembered also is the fact that the author’s interest in the work centers 
around the years 1899-1901; in 1903 he printed in the Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung (cols. 2821-24) a brief summary of his theory, which thus has the 
primacy over the kindred view defended by Rose J. Peebles in her Bryn 
Mawr dissertation (The legend of Longinus') in 1911. But it was not until 
the autumn of 1932 that Burdach had the leisure to take up the topic again 
and work toward its conclusion. Unfortunately, the marks of this interrup- 
tion are everywhere apparent to any critical reader of the present volume. 

In the first place, the title Der Gral is misleading. The treatise deals with 
the lance of the Crucifixion (later associated with Longinus), on which the 
reader will find a thorough and most interesting discussion, but only inci- 
dentally and in an unsystematic manner with the Grail. Secondly, the bib- 
liography shows little or no knowledge of recent studies in the Arthurian field 
(Burdach completely ignores Miss Peebles’ study), to which the treatise pur- 
ports to make an important contribution. Since German scholarship of the 
past has boasted justly of being exhaustive in method, this defect is all the more 
to be regretted because it leads, in the present instance, to the assertion of un- 
critical views, and a captious reader might be tempted to quote the good old 
adage: 

Hitt’ er etwas mehr gelesen, 
Da erfind er nicht so viel. 

And finally, one cannot too often repeat that any successful attempt to deal 

with the Grail problem (I do not say, ‘‘solve it’’) must begin with Chrétien’s 


1 See the excellent critique by A. C. L. Brown, MLN, XXVIII (1913), 28 ff.; and the 
approval given the theory by Bruce, Evolution, I, 257-59. The late Eugéne Anitchkof 
also dealt with the Byzantine theory in Romania, LV (1929), 174-94, and Archivum 
Romanicum, XIII (1929), 519-38; Mme Lot-Borodine made an effective and very learned 
reply to his arguments in Romania, LVII (1931), esp. pp. 169 ff. on ‘‘Chrétien et les litur- 
gies d’Orient et d’Occident.’’ This discussion is not mentioned by Burdach. 
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Conte del graal and his use of the word graal as a common noun, and thence, 
if necessity impels one, work backward. In short, the Grail question is a 
medieval French problem, not primarily an oriental one, arbitrarily conceived. 
On page 415 the author himself states: “Der iilteste . . . . Zeuge selbstindiger 
literarischer Gestaltung der Gralidee ist der Perceval-Roman, der zwischen 
1168 [sic] und 1190 verfasst wurde.” Why, then, the reader asks himself, was 
the recognition of this fact not followed in determining the method and course 
of this study? 

As it is, Burdach gives us a series of learned treatises on such topics as the 
lance-thrust in the Fourth Gospel, Gnostic mysticism in early Christian art, 
the allegory of the Greek Physiologus, the exegesis of patristic writers, the 
eucharistic phantasmagoria of Chrysostomos, the expanded Greek Mass (an 
important chapter), the Greek Missa praesanctificatorium (bearing on the 
Good Friday Office), various chapters on Longinus and the Holy Lance, 
Greek influences in western eucharistic dogma, and finally the Grail and the 
Bleeding Lance in Chrétien and Wolfram (the last chapter) and the Grail in 
Robert de Borron [sic]. Much of this seems valuable, aside from its possible 
bearing on the Arthurian romances. How competently the earlier portion of 
the work is done, as to both source study and interpretation, the reviewer 
has no competence to say; the book will of course be reviewed by Byzantine 
and patristic scholars. 

Meantime, the thread of Burdach’s argument, though known in general 
(see Bruce, above), may be particularized here: 

Water (agua) and wine (sanguis) play an important role in Greek and, 
specifically, Byzantine dogma. This idea, no vestige of which survives in 
Chrétien or Wolfram or even Robert de Boron, goes back to the well-known 
passage in John 19:33-34: 
unus militum [later, Longinus] lancea latus ejus [Christ] aperuit, et continuo exivit 
sanguis et aqua..... Facta sunt enim haec, ut scriptura impleatur: ‘‘os non com- 


minuetis ex eo”’;.... 


where it is to be interpreted symbolically; that is, in the manner of the 
Gnostics, as “on the one hand, the resurrection and life eternal through 
‘water’....on the other, the redemption from sin through ‘blood,’” in 
order to fulfil the promise of I John, 6-8: 

Hic est, qui venit per aquam et sanguinem, Jesus Christus; non in aqua solum, 
sed in aqua et sanguine Et tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra; spiritus, 
et aqua, et sanguis; et hi tres unum sunt. 


Traces of this “pneumatic” allegorizing Burdach finds in early Christian art 
and in the third-century Epistle on the Sacrament of Cyprian as well as in 
the oldest Roman liturgy, the Sacramentarium Gelasianum. 

But it remained for the Byzantine ritual, associated with the name of 
Chrysostomos (fourth century), to take the decisive step by mingling water 
and wine (sanguis) in the chalice of the eucharist. Hence the importance 
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given the Holy Lance (Aé7x7) in this ritual, which though reduced to the form 
of a knife with a lance-like blade, is functionally the lance of the Fourth 
Gospel. The features of the Byzantine ceremonial that appear significant 
for comparison with the later Grail ceremony are the following: (1) the Greek 
Mass is a genuine “oblation,” an allegory of sacrifice; (2) it separates the 
introitus (both small and great) from the consecration proper, which latter 
takes place behind closed doors in the adyton or ‘holy-of-holies’; (3) the 
“host” is carried by the deacon in a diskos, a “broad and deep vessel resting 
on one foot’’; (4) the priest strikes it with the lance, uttering the words of the 
Fourth Gospel quoted above; (5) in the great introitus (1%) ueyadn &oodos) 
the procession enters the church from the adyton, through the north door, in 
this order: first come lictors carrying burning wax-candles, then the priest 
with the chalice, then the deacon with the diskos on his head, then a celebrant 
with the holy lance, another with the sponge, and others with the gospels and 
the relics. Burdach himself (p. 141) comments on the similarity to Eleusinian 
(and other pagan) mysteries in the Greek ritual. ‘Ein Rest alter heidnischer, 
hellenischer Opfergebriiuche,”’ he says, “‘lebt hier in der Tat fort Und 
dieser Umzug....ist er nicht ein Nachklang der Prozessionen an den 
athenischen Panatheniien und Dionysien, in denen junge Madchen der 
Eupatridengeschlechter den mit dem heiligen Opferkuchen und dem Opfer- 
messer gefiillten flachen, breiten Korb, der in seiner Form dem Diskos der 
byzantinischen Liturgie so ihnlich sieht, auf dem Haupte trugen?” The fact 
that women, “‘junge Madchen,” are again found in Chrétien’s Grail process- 
sion is intriguing, even to Burdach. 

But this is not the only difference between the Greek ceremony and the 
Grail rites as described by Chrétien-Wolfram and Robert de Boron. Most of 
the differences—and they are striking—have long ago been pointed out in 
A. C. L. Brown’s article mentioned above.? Among the outstanding ones are 
these: Robert de Boron, the most Christian writer of the three, though he 
deals with the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathea, and is in- 
debted to Honorius Augustodunensis* for much of his symbolism,* makes no 
mention of either the Bleeding Lance of Chrétien or the Holy Lance, as- 
sociated by his time with Longinus. Had Burdach read the works of Romance 
and English scholars on the subject, he would have seen at once that this 
difference eliminates Robert from any direct Greek or Byzantine influence. 
As regards Chrétien (and also Wolfram), there are two points upon which 

? See also his ‘‘The Bleeding Lance,’"”’ PMLA, XXV (1910), 1—59. 

* Burdach, pp. 372 ff., where the chapter De aqua, from the Gemma animae, is quoted 
to show Honorius’ dependence on the Gnostic interpretation and the importance he gives 
to the Holy Lance. It might even be added, as supplementary to Burdach, that Honorius 
PL, CLXXII, 1004) tells the story of the seizing of the true Cross by Cosdras and its 
rescue by Heraklios, a theme repeated by Chrétien's contemporary, Gautier d'Arras, in 
Eracle, vss. 5121-6590. Burdach would have found in Massmann’s edition of the German 
translation of Gautier (Quedlinburg, 1842) still more instances of the Cosdras story in 
Latin and German chronicles. 

‘See Boron, Le Roman de l'estoire dou Graal, ed. Nitze, pp. x and 124. 
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Burdach’s argument rests; namely, the “procession” and the holy objects 
themselves. Here again the differences are significant. To be sure, the 
procession in the romances bears a general similarity to that in the Greek 
ceremony: if we omit the Grail sword, for which there is no counterpart in 
the Greek, the procession in Chrétien begins with a youth who enters the hall 
from a “room’’ (chambre) carrying a white lance that bleeds into his hand; he 
is followed by two other youths bearing candlesticks; then comes a maiden 
(dameisele) carrying a dish (graal in Old French) which is of gold and set with 
precious stones; she is followed by another maiden carrying a silver ‘‘trencher” 
(O.F. tailleor, Mod. F. tailloir; the remark of Burdach that this is “die 
Patene [der Diskus] der Abendmahlsfeier” is merely begging the question); 
the whole procession passes from one room into another. Only later, in con- 
nection with Perceval’s repentance on Good Friday does Chrétien explain 
(vs. 6426) that the grail is a “holy thing” (sainte chose) and that it contains 
a “wafer” (l’oiste> qui el graal vient). If Burdach had consulted the Perlesvaus,5 
he would have found a procession much more similar to the Greek one: there 
the damsels pass from one “chapel” into another “chapel”; the Grail precedes 
the Lance, which bleeds into it; and the participant (Gauvain) has a vision 
of a chalice (calice) in the Grail. Yet nobody, so far as we suspect, would 
think of arguing that the Perlesvaus account is anything but a further Chris- 
tianization, according to Roman ritual, of the romance by Chrétien and two 
of his continuators. But to revert to Chrétien, the setting of the Grail pro- 
cession is obviously folkloristic; the nearest analogue to the Fisher King’s 
palace is the Old Irish banqueting hall; the Fisher King himself is a “‘shape- 
shifter,” he is lame because, as Wolfram categorically states, he was wounded 
“durch die heidruose sin” (Parzival, 479, 12); the Bleeding Lance is not yet 
the Lance of Longinus; Chrétien designates it as la blanche lance, whereas 
the Perlesvaus apparently distinguished it still from the lance of John 19:34 
(later the Lance of Longinus in the romances) by using the word glaive.’ 
As for the grail, despite Burdach’s protest,* Hilka and Golther were correct 
in maintaining that “bei Christian ist eben der graal keine Blut-reliquie”’ ; judg- 
ing by Wolfram’s precise statement, supported—strange as it may seem— 
by the mystical French Queste del Saint Graal,? the grail was originally a 
food-giving ‘dish,’ like the various ‘cauldrons’ in Irish and Welsh stories;” 
it is the object of a quest separate from that of the Bleeding Lance, which 
would explain Robert de Boron’s omission of the lance from his story and 


would indicate that Chrétien regarded the grail and the lance as functionally 

5 Ger. oblate; see Reinfelder, Kultsprache und Profansprache (Geneva-Florence, 1933), 
pp. 257-71. 

* Ed. Nitze-Jenkins, II, 267 ff., where various Grail processions are compared. 

7 Really ‘sword’ or ‘lance-point’; see Nitze-Jenkins, II, 186. 8 P, 434. 

*In the Estoire [Grand St Graal] it is said to provide ‘‘toutes les boines viandes que 
cuers domme poroit penser’’; Heinzel, Gralromane, p. 130, ‘‘wirkliche Speise.”’ 

10 See Brown, ‘‘Notes on Celtic Cauldrons of Plenty,’’ Kittredge anniversary papers 
(Boston, 1913), pp. 235 ff. 
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quite distinct, or he would have explained the lance as well as the grail in his 
Good Friday episode. The flimsiness of Burdach’s whole theory consists thus 
in his neglect of specific, chronological details as found in the French and 


German romances. 

Lest it be thought, however, that Burdach is unaware of this weakness 
in his arguments, the reader should consult his chapters on the dissemination 
of the Speerwunder among the religious writers of the West, beginning with 
the Carolingian epoch and finding definite expression in Paschasius Radbert 
(831) and in the references to the Lance of Longinus during the epoch of the 
crusades. On page 390 and elsewhere he mentions “soleches und ihnliches 
Geriide auch in Frankreich und Deutschland,” whereby the reader is to infer 
that the Byzantine concept and ritual (reflected in the Ambrosian and 
Mozarabic rituals; cf. Burdach, pp. 184-190) got down into popular accounts, 
on which the romancers would then have drawn. While this is always con- 
ceivable and one is free to believe that some crusader brought back from 
Constantinople a description that colored Chrétien’s story," the absence of 
any specific testimony to that effect is striking, and the day is past when vague 
parallels and airy reconstructions, from which the study of the matiére de 
Bretagne has so long suffered, carry any weight. Even Burdach’s valuable 
section on Radbert and Honorius, in which he brings out (pp. 335 ff.) the 
references by these writers to the aqgua-sanguis interpretation, can now be 
checked with regard to eucharistic tradition and the so-called Miracle of 
Gregory by consulting the recent thoroughgoing study by William Roach” in 
the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie (LIX [1938], 1-56). 

The French Grail romances of Chrétien and Robert are quite comprehen- 
sible when considered as progressive Christianizations, according to the pre- 

See, particularly, pp. 128-29, where a good reason is given for the progressive Chris- 
tianization of ‘‘dish’’ and “‘lance’’: ‘‘Diese kostbaren Denkmale der verheissenen Erlésung 
konnten und durften nicht zu Grunde gegangen sein. Was ein aiuseres Zeichen der Biirg- 
schaft war fiir die durch Christi Opfertod gewonnene Unsterblichkeit, musste selbst un- 
sterblich sein.’’ Given the food-providing dish and the destruction-bringing lance, it was 
inevitable that the biblical caliz (and paropsis) and lancea would be brought into the story 
—ultimately! 

2 The latter, to whom I owe several useful notes, observes that Josef Geiselmann, 
Die Eucharistielehre der Vorscholastik (Paderborn, 1926), and the studies by Naegle, 
Ratramnus und die hl. Eucharistie (Freiburg i. B., 1896), and Heurtevent, Durand de Troarn 
et les origines de Uhérésie Bérengarienne (Paris, 1912), could have given Burdach informa- 
tion about the contemporaries and successors of Radbert that would have seriously 
changed his views on Radbert. Moreover, his treatment of miracle stories in Radbert 
pp. 345-57) fails to take account of the interpolations in the text; the Protestant scholar 
Riickert was apparently the first to show how inconsistent they are with the real doctrine 
of Radbert (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, I [1858], 338-39), and the same 
objection is voiced by the Catholic Geiselmann (Abendmahlslehre der Vorscholastik, 
p. 159). With regard to Burdach, p. 349, n. 23, it should be noted that, instead of the old 
study by Wolter (1879), there should have been a reference to the modern one by Pelizaeus, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Legende vom Judenknaben (Halle, 1914). On p. 354 it is said 
that the eighth-century life of Gregory the Great, written in England, is still unpublished; 
areference to Manitius, I, 262, would have shown that the Vita in question was published 


as long ago as 1904. 
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vailing Roman ritual and dogma, of pagan beliefs and traditions of a popular 
character. The closest analogues, thus far discovered, are Irish and Welsh; 
that is, Celtic. That, moreover, is the essential background of all Arthurian 
romance. It was a background with which the French and English long re- 
mained in contact. That the Orient contributed certain elements, among 
which later on (in Manessier, e.g.) was the Lance of Longinus, there is no 
doubt. But the origin of the Grail story must be sought in the West, on 
French and English soil, and not in the Orient. All the extant testimony 


points to that conclusion.” 
WituraM A. NITzE 


University of Chicago 


Notes sur Vesthétique de la femme au XVI® siécle. By Marcet Francon. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 195. 

Since the history of a literary convention can often be set against a large 
background, it is likely to be instructive, and any attempt to write such a 
history deserves our attention. The literary conventions which can perhaps 
be most easily investigated occur in folk songs, where editors and annotators 
have collected useful materials for study. For the most part, accounts of 
these conventions are yet to be written, and consequently the present volume, 
which bears the modest title of Notes, is heartily welcome. Frangon deals 
with the convention of the “nutbrown maid” (I use the English equivalent to 
indicate the conventional idea about which he writes, although he gives com- 
paratively little space to English literature). He begins (p. 8) with a few 
references to treatises on medieval ideals of feminine beauty, to which 
K. Weinhold’s Die deutsche Frau im Mittelalter? (Vienna, 1882) might be 
added as well as many special studies.' He summarizes (pp. 10-30) defini- 
tions of “popular” and “literary” verse, and might have profitably consulted 
P. Levy, Geschichte des Begriffes Volkslied (“Acta Germanica,” Band VII, 
Heft 3 [Berlin, 1911]). The importance of this summary is not made fully 
apparent in the further course of the Notes. Frangon then examines three 
kinds of literature: medieval texts, Renaissance texts, and modern folk songs. 

13 On the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, treated by Burdach, pp. 484 ff. (under V), see 
now Perlesvaus, II, Index, p. 396. On Bron (Hebron), see my articlein the Manly anni- 
versary studies (Chicago, 1923), the essence of which is reproduced in my edition of Robert 
de Boron in the Classiques francais du moyen age. On p. 467, n. 22, Burdach complains 
that my views on Robert are inaccessible; certainly one of the books mentioned must 
have been procurable in the Staatsbibliothek or at the University in Berlin. Lest we 
appear hypercritical with regard to things German, it may be noted here that the recent 
Johns Hopkins edition of Spenser, VI, 365—67, still quotes the Perlesvaus according to the 
Evans translation of the inferior Brussels MS, edited by Potvin in 1866, and makes (p. 367) 
the startling announcement that there existed ‘‘a printed edition . . . . dated 1521, which 
it is reasonable to assume was accessible to Spenser.’’ I know of only two sixteenth cen- 
tury editions, the one of 1516 (an imperfect copy is in the Morgan Library, New York), 
the other of 1523, a reprint of the former. 

! The place of publication of Renier, I/ tz po estetico (cited on p. 8, n. 3), should be Ancona 
not Anconia. Such small errors in proofreading are more numerous than they should be. 
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There is, he maintains, a courtly and aristocratic preference for the blond 
which contrasts with a liking for the brunet in popular verse. It appears 
that brunets are frequently mentioned (pp. 34 ff.) in motets and pastourelles 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and also in French and Italian popular 
verse. In this discussion he might have consulted Doris Massny, Die Formel 
“Das braune Méddglein” im alten deutschen Volkslied (diss.; Breslau, 1937; 
reprinted in Niederdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, XV, Heft 1/2, 26- 
65). He should either have examined (p. 44) at greater length, or have 
omitted all mention of, the “trois noirs” in the Parnasse satyrique. For refer- 
ences to this catalogue of feminine beauties, of which the ‘‘trois noirs” is but 
an excerpt, see Taylor, The proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 103-4, 
n. 1; its history remains to be written. So, too, the tradition of ‘“cheveux d’or 
filé” (p. 91) calls for study. The quotation (p. 112) of ‘Nigra sum sed for- 
mosa” (Cant. cant. 1:4) suggests the examination of the literary history of 
the Song of Songs; see, e.g., Martin Goebel, Bearbeitung des hohen Liedes im 
17. Jahrhundert (Diss.; Halle, 1914), and Arnold A. Oppel, Das Hohelied 
Salomonis und die deutsche religiése Liebeslyrik (diss.; Freiburg i. Br., 1911). 
After considering medieval literature and the modern popular traditional 
admiration for brunets, Frangon takes up (pp. 66-102) the Renaissance 
enthusiasm for them, and particularly the allusions in the writing of Clément 
Marot and Pierre Ronsard. In this connection we meet the figures of the 
blond and the black Venus. Frangon raises the difficult question whether we 
are to see here the blond Nordic or Aryan as an ideal imposed by a victorious 
intrusive race; here a large mass of highly controversial writing calls for cita- 
tion, but references are superfluous. I stop only to note that Francisque 
Michel’s etymology of cagots (p. 115) as chiens de Goths is rejected by such an 
authority as Walther von Wartburg, who informs me orally that in a forth- 
coming fascicle of his Franzdésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch this derivation 
will be held invalid. In conclusion, Frangon sets the Renaissance enthusiasm 
for brunets against the background of the revolutionary economic and 
social changes which occurred in the sixteenth century. If we are to see the 
development in this fashion, we should explain the development in England 
and Germany as parallel or demonstrate that the “nutbrown maiden” and 
the “nussbraunes Midchen” are borrowings of a French literary convention. 
Such notes as these on an interesting book suggest the need for further study 


along the lines indicated by Frangon. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California 


Sir William D’avenant: poet laureate and playwright-manager. By Artuur H. 
NetTHeERcoT. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. vii+488. 


We might suppose that the life of Sir William D’avenant had been well 
known to all devotees of English literary history for the last two and three- 
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quarters centuries, but the fact is that it was largely neglected for the first 
two hundred and fifty years after D’avenant’s death. During the past two 
decades, however, one unpublished and two published lives of D’avenant have 
been written. Professor Arthur H. Nethercot’s work is the most exhaustive 
of these studies and will long be consulted for an understanding of the deeds 
and misdeeds of its hero. 

Mr. Nethercot has portrayed D’avenant against the full background of the 
men and the events of the times in which he lived. Always seeking the pro- 
tective eye of the great, D’avenant, who had been sent to London to begin 
an apprenticeship, somehow found his way into the household of the Duchess 
of Richmond. Later we find him in the service of Fulke Greville; then for 
many years he was the intimate friend of the wealthy Endymion Porter, 
When he was in his twenties, he came under the direct patronage of Henrietta 
Maria, who never ceased to befriend him. In one way or another he received 
the position of poet laureate and, in the midst of the Civil War, he was 
knighted by Charles I. Yet these honors from the Stuarts, to whom he was 
truly devoted, and their friends did not prevent D’avenant from seeking the 
favor of Cromwell when the Protector was at his height. Of course D’ave- 
nant’s efforts to ingratiate himself with Oliver did not go very far—only to 
the point of celebrating by an epithalamion the marriage of Mary Croniwell 
to Lord Viscount Falconbridge, but they did somewhat embarrass him when, 
on the restoration of Charles, he sought to regain all the old honors of 
which he had been deprived during the days of the Commonwealth. He was, 


however, not to be stopped by mere accusations of disloyalty, and within a 
few months after the Restoration he had taken his place as manager of the 
Duke of York’s Company. So great was the former laureate’s reputation 
for lion-hunting and snobbery that after his death, far away in the Elysian 
Fields, Momus himself was forced to remark that 
. he must be a Lord at least, 
For whom he’d smile or break a jeast. 


If we sometimes doubt the value of the hundreds of volumes of reprints 
and learned studies which continually flow from our presses, we should take 
heart when we read such a work as the present one, for without the vast 
scholarly productivity of the last three centuries, it would have been im- 
possible. To cite one example among many, Mr. Nethercot mentions the 
fact that D’avenant was sent to school to Edward Sylvester; then from con- 
temporary records, which often lie gathering dust on our shelves, he makes us 
see Sylvester, understand his place in the Oxford of the seventeenth century, 
and appreciate the advantages which must have come to the future poet 
laureate who studied under him. Mr. Nethercot seldom overlooks an oppor- 
tunity to illuminate his book in this way. 

But at times he somewhat overreaches himself. We shall pass over his 
ardent desire to make Sir William out to be the illegitimate son of William 
Shakespeare. He has here only tried to debauch Jane Davenant, but so have 
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other literary gossips from the seventeenth century on. Moreover, the evi- 
dence—and the lack of it—is tempting. When, however, speaking of D’ave- 
nant’s activity in Paris during the Civil War, Mr. Nethercot writes (pp. 
236-37), “It is very probable .... that when, at Christmas time a year later 
(1647], Henrietta determined to celebrate the festival season with something 
of the old style despite her increasing penury, Sir William’s rusty talents were 
once more called into service after long disuse,” he is guessing; for though he 
has evidence that plays were enacted that Christmastide before the Queen, 
he has in this very paragraph to admit that we do not know “what these 
plays were, who wrote them, or who acted them.” Again, he goes too far 
when, writing of D’avenant’s intimacy with Henrietta after the death of 
Charles, he states: “Scandal has even had it that the queen, after a suitable 
public display of grief, soon yielded so completely to her infatuation for her 
chamberlain [Sir William D’avenant] as to marry him in secret, with Abraham 
Cowley and others as witnesses.’’ In the footnote Mr. Nethercot is forced to 
recant by stating that this gossip has been accepted by only one reputable 
historian, but as the scandal is retold in the text, we are beguiled into belief 
rather than disbelief. 

Mr. Nethercot has brought together far more material on D’avenant than 
anyone had ever before found, and he has presented it clearly and imagina- 
tively. Yet even he has been unable to locate some documents which would 
have added bits to his re-creation of D’avenant and the world he lived in. 
Unfortunately one such item turned up only a few months after his book 


appeared. Although The seaventh and last canto of the third booke of Gondibert 
was entered in the Stationers’ registers, and Wood recorded it as if he had seen 
it, as did W. C. Hazlitt also, Mr. Nethercot could not find a copy. One has 
since been found in the Folger Shakespeare Library, and Dr. Donald G. Wing 
tells me that he has another listed in his continuation of the Short title cata- 
logue, from 1641 to 1700, a work urgently needed in print by all seventeenth- 


century scholars. 

Sir William D’avenant is a valuable contribution to seventeenth-century 
scholarship. Its hero, somewhere in Hades (pp. 424-25), must feel that a 
measure of justice has been done to his shade, but doubtless, too, he is a little 
hurt that Mr. Nethercot has discovered too much of his character to be more 


than just toward him. 
Rupo.ir Kirk 


Rutgers University 


Zwei Trauerspiele. By ANDR. Gryputvs. Hrsg. von Errk Lunpina@. (“Deutsche 
Texte,” Band I, hrsg. von Carl Roos.) K¢benhayn: Gyldendals Forlag, 
1938. Pp. vii+140+3. 

A new series is always a welcome sight, and a Danish series devoted to the 

liting of German texts is particularly welcome. The first volume of Deutsche 
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Texte contains the two best tragedies of the greatest German dramatist of the 
seventeenth century, Andreas Gryphius: these tragedies are Cardenio und 
Celinde and Leo Armenius. The editor’s purpose is pedagogical. Since the 
plays are for use in the seminar of the University of Copenhagen (p. vy), 
linguistic and literary comments have not been supplied (p. vii). 

It is obvious that a definitive edition of Cardenio und Celinde must be 
based on the 1663 edition (= B), the ‘‘Ausgabe letzter Hand.” Palm’s edition 
(Andreas Gryphius Trauerspiele, BLV'S, CLXII [Tiibingen, 1882], 257-342) 
is actually based on the 1698 edition (=C),! though he states (p. 262) that 
B is the base. Flemming’s edition (Das schlesische Kunstdrama, Deutsche 
Literatur, Barock: Barockdrama, I (Leipzig, 1930], 75-138) is based on B. 
Yet it, too, leaves something to be desired: it is inaccurate, and it is based 
on a defective copy of B, a copy which does not contain the list of corrections 
(Druckfehlerverzeichnis [= DFV]).2 Lunding likewise has based his text on 
B; he is the first to incorporate the DFV readings not only of B but also of 
the 1657 edition (=A).* But the inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and mistakes 
which abound in his text more than offset this improvement. 

Before tabulating these inaccuracies, etc., I should like to point out that 
not one of Lunding’s many corrections is original with him. Thus, Palm is 
responsible for “denn” 1. 104, “‘edlem”’ 1. 409, and the introduction of “Car- 
denio” in 1. 1637 (ef. Lunding, p. vi); corrections in Il. 601, 1083, 1358, 1396, 
1734 have been made not only by Palm, but also by Christian Gryphius in C. 
Lunding has made no use of C. Furthermore, in two instances, Il. 392 and 
1911, Lunding’s text gives the readings of A; but Lunding does not comment 
upon this in his very meager “Zur Textgestaltung.” 

1 Andreae Gryphii um ein merckliches vermehrte Teutsche Gedichte .... (Breslau und 
Leipzig: In Verlegung der Fellgiebelischen Erben, 1698). This was edited by Christian 
Gryphius. A copy is in the University of Chicago Library. 

2 No one, not even Manheimer in his complete and admirable bibliography of Gryphius’ 
editions (Euphorion, XI [1904], 406-20; 704-18), or, just recently, Wentzlaff-Eggebert 
in his reprint of Manheimer's bibliography, which he attempts to bring up to date (Andreas 
Gryphius lateinische und deutsche Jugenddichtungen, BLVS, CCLXXXVII [Leipzig, 1938], 
235-71), has pointed out the fact that some copies of B do not have the DFV. The 
Rare Book Room at the University of Chicago has such a copy. This copy also happens 
to be one of the few which have the title as follows: Andreae Gryphii Trauer-Spiele auch 
Oden und Sonnette. Cf. Manheimer’s comments on the peculiarities of the edition, pp. 
709 f., No. 52. Since the contents of the so-called Second Part of B (cf. Goedeke, III, 
219, 20) are not usually alike, I list the contents of the above copy: Seugamme, Peter 
Squentz, Horribilicribrifaz, Der Schwermende Schaffer, Epigrammata. I have also before 
me a copy of B which has the DFV. It is the property of the Karl Weinhold Library, 
University of California; its title is different from the one listed above: Andreae Gryphii 
Freuden- und Trauer-Spiele auch Oden und Sonnette. The contents of its Second Part are: 
Seugamme, Der Schwermende Schaffer, Epigrammata, Peter Squentz; these dramas are pre- 
ceded by a “‘cumulative’’ title-page: Andreae Gryphii Seug-Amme oder untreues Gesind, 
Lust-Spiel. Schwermender Schaffer, Lust-Spiel. Deutsche Epigrammata 
heimer, pp. 709 f., Nos. 52 and 53; also Goedeke, III, 219, 19. 

3 Andreae Gryphii deutscher Gedichte, Erster Theil (Breslau: In Verlegung Johann 
Lischkens, 1657). A copy is in the Karl Weinhold Library, University of California. I 
call attention to the fact that this copy does not contain the tragedy Ermordete Majestat, 
whereas other copies do; cf. Manheimer, p. 418, No. 29; Goedeke, III, 217, 12. 
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I have noted the following inconsistencies: 

1. “Jedoch” 1. 915 instead of ‘“Jdoch” (B). Compare “‘jmand’’ ]. 1849, 
“idem” 1. 704, “jder” 1. 1815. 

2. “Schau-Platz” pp. 31, 35, 41, 42, and “Schauplatz”’ pp. 19, 27, 41; 
ABC have only “Schau-Platz.”” These inconsistencies appear in Flemming’s 
edition as follows: “Schau-Platz” pp. 108, 112, 119; “Schauplatz” pp. 95, 
104, 118. 

3. In ABC the comma is used only after a word which is printed in 
Latin type, and the sign / is used after words in German type. Since Lunding’s 
text is printed in one type only, namely, Latin, there is no need for a distinc- 
tion in comma punctuation. Consequently, Lunding has elected to supplant 
the comma in ABC by the sign / in his edition; ef. ll. 649, 700, 908, 1180, 
1242. But in this respect he has been inconsistent, for in three instances 
ll. 1248, 1724, 1853) he has kept the comma. These examples of incon- 
sistency agree with Flemming’s edition, pp. 112, 130, 134. In one place Lund- 
ing (l. 857) has a comma, while Flemming has / (p. 103), where ABC have 
a comma. 

4. Lunding, 1. 436, has “(wer er auch) /” instead of ‘(wer er auch/)”’; 
Flemming has the same error, p. 90. Elsewhere, Lunding follows B and places 
the punctuation within the brackets; cf. ll. 668, 747, 796, 811, 934, 1257, 1261, 
1297, 1595, 1660, 1893, 1991, 1992. 

5. Lunding, p. 3: “diesem” instead of “disem”; Flemming, p. 77, has the 
same error. Elsewhere in his text, Lunding spells the form ‘dis—’ with 
-i- (as in B), and not -ie- (as in AC). 

6. Lunding, p. vi: ‘“Kursivierung im Texte bedeutet Hinweis auf den 
[Text-]|Apparat.”’ The ‘‘Textapparat,’’ however, has no note on the follow- 
ing instances of ‘“‘Kursivierung”’: I]. 1591, 1660, 1895, 1911. 

7. Lunding, p. vi: ‘“Wé6rter, die chne jede Ursache gross geschrieben 
worden sind, werden hier klein geschrieben.”’ Thus, |. 1400 ‘“‘menschlich” 
(B “Menschlich’”’). But compare Il. 530 “herrscht / Der,” and 1999 “nimmt 
Weil noch Zeit.’’ AB have this, but C has “.... der” and“... . wei 
Definite errors are the following: 1. 220 ‘‘méglich / Dass,”’ and 1. 884 “Hohn; 
Das Rauschen’”’; here B has “.... dass,” and “....das..... * 

I have noted over eighty instances of inaccuracy in Lunding’s text. The 
larger percentage of them (thirty-six all told) are inaccuracies in punctuation. 
Nine of them are original with Lunding (ll. 581 f., 606, 667, 825, 846, 847, 
871, 915, 1115), while twenty-seven appear also in Flemming’s edition 
(ll. 263, 267, 309, 403, 436, 490, 499, 587, 634, 812, 813, 820, 843, 863, 917, 
941, 973, 1156, 1170, 1180, 1194, 1351, 1436, 1448, 1508, 1797, 1834). Such 
an inaccuracy, for example, is: 1. 1834 ‘(O frembder Fall)” instead of B 
“(O frembder Fall!).” The following are instances of typographical errors, 
which are also found in Flemming’s edition: 1. 1156 “ein,” B “ein.’’; 1. 1351 


” 


“wil,” B “wil.” It is to be remembered that the comma never appears 
in ABC after a word printed in German type. 
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Lunding has omitted or misplaced an apostrophe in seven instaces: ll, 
417, 1183, 1251, 1271, 1455, 1556, 1637. All these errors appear also in Flem- 
ming’s edition. Examples are: 1. 1251 “erstummt’,” B “erstumm’t”; I. 1455 
“komm,” B “komm’.” The following is an illustration of an all too frequent 
process: A “Herberg’ ab,” BC “Herberg ab’,” Palm, Flemming, and Lunding 
(1. 1183) ““Herberg ab.” 

I have noted twelve inaccuracies with respect to division of words; the 
following may serve as examples: |. 1231 ‘“Hervortrit,” B “Hervor trit”: 
1. 1396 “indem,”’ B “in dem.” Six appear in Flemming’s edition (ll. 207, 229, 
252, 253, 972, 1231), while the rest are original with Lunding (ll. 18, 22, 635, 
1396, 1456, 1863). 

I have further noted ten inaccuracies in Lunding’s text with respect to 
spelling. Eight appear also in Flemming’s edition: 1. 111 “betrauert,” B 
‘“‘betraurt’’; 1. 145 “musst,” B “must”; 1. 198 ‘“‘ziihlte,” B “zehlte’’; 1. 628 
“malt,” B “mahlt”; 1. 1385 “Griifte,” B “Griffte”; 1. 1744 “ohne,” B “ohn”: 
]. 1194 ‘‘o schénstes,” B ““O schénstes”’; at the end of the drama, Lunding has 
“Ende,” B “ENDE.” Of the other two, which are original with Lunding, 
l. 144 “Styr’” is apparently a misprint for B “Styx,” while 1. 601 “dissem”’ 
is an incorrect spelling of a correct emendation of B ‘“disen.”’ 

Finally, Lunding has made the following mistakes: 

1. Lunding, |. 724 “corrects” B “im frischem Wein”’ to “im frischen Wein” 
(Palm and Flemming have the same reading as Lunding). The only justi- 
fiable correction would have been to restore the reading of A: “in frischem 
Wein”; the same construction occurs twice more in the same sentence: A 
“Es sey in frischem Wein / es sey in Taffel Tracht / Es sey in Zucker- 
werck ....”’; ef. also B, p. 300, 1. 172 ‘‘in festem Kahn.” 

2. BC, Flemming, and Lunding (Il. 615) have: “‘. . . . ohn einig Schuld.” 
The DFV of B says to change “einig” to “eingen’’; but “‘eingen” does not 
make sense. This is a problem on which Lunding offers no comment; he does 
not even mention the variant readings in his ‘“Textapparat.”’ Since Gryphius 
meant to alter “einig,’’ and since his alteration to “eingen” does not make 
sense, what are we to read—“einge,”’ “eigne’’? If this cannot be settled, it 
would be better to give the reading of A, ‘‘eine.’ 

3. Lunding has failed in one place to accept a reading in the DFV of B. 
It concerns the last word in 1. 1734: ‘‘Sie / ob / sie zwar sich liss die gantze 
Gass abgleiten.” A has “ableiten’’; B’s “agleiten” is a misprint, for the DFV 
says to read “ableiten.” C, Palm, Flemming have “abgleiten” ; Lunding copies 


? 


this error. 

In my opinion, Flemming’s text served as the base for Lunding’s edition, 
for Lunding has incorporated the DFV readings, the raison d’étre of his edition, 
but imperfectly in his text; he has not made one original correction; he has 
added many new inaccuracies and mistakes to the scores he has copied from 
Flemming; his text shows many inconsistencies. In this respect, compare 


Flemming, p. 80, |. 66 “his*” with Lunding, p. 6, 1. 66 “his*.’’ Now, whereas 
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in Flemming, at the bottom of p. 80, we read: ‘‘*his=hiess,”’ in Lunding we 


find no such explanatory note. We read, however, on the last page under 


“Verbesserungen”’: ‘....Cardenio v. 66 das Sternchen ist zu streichen.”’ 

With respect to Leo Armenius, I have found ten inaccuracies in a hasty 
examination of the first act: they are: p. 62, ll. 13 and 15; p. 63, 1. 2; and in 
the text of the drama itself: ll. 2, 4, 81, 105, 108, 116, 118. Two inaccuracies 
in the drama itself, for example, are: |. 2 ‘“Glidem” for B “Glidern’” (AC 
“Gliedern’’); 1. 4 “Tag fiir Tag” (so also in C) for AB “tag fiir tag.”’ 

Hence, Lunding’s edition of Cardenio und Celinde “‘lasst sehr viel zu wiin- 
schen ubrig’—to quote Lunding’s words in criticism of Flemming’s text 
p. v). This criticism appears to be equally applicable to Lunding’s edition 
of Leo Armenius. 

Wiiiiam A. Kozumpiik 
University of Chicago 


Paolo Rolliin Inghilterra. By Tarquinio VALLESE. Milan: Societé anonima 

editrice Dante Alighieri, 1938. Pp. 210. 

Paolo Antonio Rolli is best remembered today in connection with the 
Italian opera in early eighteenth-century England; together with Nicola 
Haym and Metastasio he supplied libretti for the numerous operas of Handel 
and Bononcini, whose “chromatic tortures,” in the words of Pope, came in to 
“lull the ranting stage.”’ Though inferior to Metastasio, Rolli achieved a 
certain reputation in his day and the immortality of a couplet in the Dunciad. 
Aside from his work as librettist he published, in London, editions of various 
Italian classics; he was the first to translate Paradise lost into Italian; he 
wrote a vigorous reply to Voltaire’s Essay upon epic poetry; and as a friend 
of the Earl of Burlington and others he anticipated Baretti in furthering 
Anglo-Italian cultural relations during his residence of nearly thirty years in 
London. For a varicty of reasons, therefore, Signor Vallese’s Paolo Rolli in 
Inghilterra is of interest. 

Rolli came to England in the winter of 1715-16, on the invitation of a 
certain ‘‘Mylord Steers Sembuck,’ and early associated himself with the 
foreign colony at the Rainbow coffee-house. He soon became known through 
his editions of the Rime e satire of Ariosto, Marchetti’s translation of Lucre- 
tius, and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. “Molta lode va data al Rolli,” says 
Signor Vallese, “per quest’opera veramente nobilissima ch’egli compiva in 

1 Thus Rolli’s first biographer, the abbé Tondini, in his ‘‘Memorie della vita dell’ 
autore”’ prefixed to the posthumous Marziale in Albion (1776). Signor Vallese accepts 
the suggestion of A. Salza that this is a foreigner’s attempt to write ‘‘Pembroke,”’ since 
there is independent evidence of Rolli’s connections with the Pembroke family during his 
London sojourn. As to the equally puzzling ‘‘Steers,’’ which Signor Vallese silently omits, 
the theory has been advanced that this was suggested by the name ‘“‘Stair,’’ since it was 
in company with Lord George Dalrymple, brother to the Earl of Stair, that Rolli came to 


England. See John Purves, ‘‘ ‘Lord Steers Sembuck,’’’ Times literary supplement, Sept. 1, 
1932, p. 607. 
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un mondo straniero, dove i letterati pid eminenti poco o scarso interesse 
prestavano alla cultura italiana” (pp. 16-17), but he offers no evidence as to 
the effect of these pioneer labors on the reputation of Italian letters in Eng- 
land.? Rolli’s own poetry also belongs to this period, with the publication of 
the Rime in 1717, dedicated to Lord Bathurst.* 

Italian opera, then at the height of its success in London, naturally of- 
fered the greatest opportunity for the young poet, and Rolli was astute enough 
to recognize its possibilities. When the Royal Academy of Music was founded 
in 1720, two Italian composers—Bononcini and Attilio Ariosti—were ap- 
pointed, and Rolli was given the post of official librettist. Signor Vallese 
takes up these libretti one by one in chronological order, from Numitore, 


which opened the season in 1720, to the Alceste of 1744, after which Rolli 


returned to his native land. Like most opera “books,” these have little merit 
when divorced from the music which was set to them, and one wonders 
whether Signor Vallese was well advised to devote so much space to a re- 
hearsal of their plots. These pages offer little not already covered in Fassini’s 
collected essays,‘ or in the substantial section on the Italian opera in Burney’s 
General history of music. Some of the errors in Burney are perpetuated, and 
a few new ones are introduced. Muzio Scevola, for example, is assigned to 
Handel, Bononcini, and Attilio Ariosti, though it is now known that the 
latter had no part in the music.’ The list of Italian operas in Nicoll® based 
on the manuscript catalogue in the British Museum would have given a more 
accurate dating for some of the operas.’ Occasionally Burney’s observations 


2 The London correspondence of the Giornale de'letterati d'Italia gives some indication 
of the success of Rolli’s publications. The edition of Ariosto, with notes by ‘Signor 
Paolo Antonio Rolli, Romano, poeta, e improvvisator singolare,’’ is announced in the 
Giornale, XXVII (1716), 411, and reviewed the following year (X XVIII [1717], 398-99). 
See also XXXI (1718), 372-75; XXXIII' (1719-20), 538-40; XXXV (1723), 402-5; 
XXXVI (1724), 330; etc 

2 Rolli’s poetry, including ‘‘Le Meriboniane,’’ ‘‘Marziale in Albion,’ and ‘‘Le Tuder- 
tine,’’ has been well edited by Carlo Calcaterra, in the ‘‘Collezione di classici italiani con 
note,’ 2d ser., directed by G. Balsamo-Crivelli, Vol. LI (Turin, 1926). Signor Vallese 
does not discuss the problem of the London 1727 edition of Rolli’s Canzonette e cantate, 
on which see C. Calcaterra, ‘‘Un'edizione rolliana invano cercata,’’ Giornale storico, 
LXXXVIII (1926), 203-8. 

4 Sesto Fassini, Jl melodramma italiano a Londra nella prima meta del settecento (Turin, 
1914) 

5 Act I was set to music by Mattei, Act II by Bononcini, and Act III by Handel. See 
Charles Burney, A general history of music, ed. Frank Mercer (London, 1935), II, 712 
(all references below are to this edition). For the history of the error cf. R. A. Streatfeild, 
Handel (London, 1909), p. 90. Lodovico Frati (‘Attilio Ottavio Ariosti,’’ Rivista musicale 
italiana, XX XIII [1926], 551-57) also attributes Act I of Muzio Scevola to Ariosti. 

6 Allardyce Nicoll, A history of early eighteenth century drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 
1929), pp. 387-400. 

Narus was produced on Dec. 29, 1733 (Nicoll, p. 389). 


7P. 136: Rolli’s Ariadne in 2 
153: Orfeo should be dated 


P. 146: Polifeme was published in 1735 (ibid., p. 397). P. 
1736 (cf. W. Barclay Squire, Catalogue of the King’s Music Library (London, 1929], IT, 245). 
P. 185: The ‘“‘Galluppi’'’ mentioned here is Baldassare Galuppi detto Buranello (Burney, 
II, 910). P. 186: Meraspe was published in 1742 (Nicoll, p. 395). Pp. 193-94: Alceste was 
produced on April 24, 1744 (ibid., p. 388), and Burney (II, 843) records ten (not nine) per- 


formances. 
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are expanded with a recklessness which is disquieting. Of Alceste Signor Val- 
lese writes: “I] Burney, che era un assiduo spettatore ed un ottimo cono- 
scitore di musica, c’informa che il teatro ando in visibilio lungo tempo per la 
patetica aria: ‘Questo bacio, queste lacrime....’ ” (p. 193). Actually Bur- 
ney had simply written, ‘Questo baccio, is pathetic, elegant, and dramatic.”’® 
These details do not of course affect the value of this as a reference list of 
Rolli’s libretti, although there is surprisingly no mention of Deidamia, Han- 
del’s last opera, the libretto of which is generally attributed to Rolli.? Signor 
Vallese’s evaluation of Rolli’s merits as librettist is well balanced and judi- 
cious: though Rolli lacked a sense of dramatic values, his lyrics, charged with 
“dolee sentimentalita arcadica’”’ and combined with the melodies of Handel 
or Bononcini, brought him widespread recognition. 

More disappointing is the author’s failure to relate these operas to the 
history of the genre in the eighteenth century. Signor Vallese gives, indeed, a 
preliminary sketch of the rise of Italian opera in England (pp. 24-33), based 
mainly on Burney and on Cibber’s Apology,!® but the account of Rolli’s 
activities as librettist is presented with little reference to contemporary events. 
On such matters as Rolli’s relationship to the great musical figures of the 
time, Bononcini, Porpora, and “giant Handel,” or to other Italian librettists 
such as Angelo Cori, Signor Vallese says little. Although he reprints the 
satiric letter to the Craftsman of April 7, 1733—a letter which is almost cer- 
tainly not by Rolli!W—the complex and shifting relationship between Rolli 
and Handel deserves fuller study. Signor Vallese pays due attention to the 
suecess of The beggar’s opera and offers an act-by-act résumé of the plot. 
Did the town identify Rolli in this temporary defeat of the Italian opera? 
An examination of the abundant contemporary literature would have en- 


SII, 843 


* Cf. the Vorwort to the edition by the Handel-Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1885), Lieferung 
xciv; also Hugo Leichtentritt, Handel (Stuttgart, 1924), pp. 785-90. 


10 No use seems to have been made of the important article by R. A. Streatfeild, 
“Handel, Rolli, and Italian opera in London in the 18th century,’’ Musical quarterly, 
III (1917), 428-45. No mention is made of the first Italian opera in the Haymarket, 
Greber's The loves of Ergaste, performed on Easter Monday, April 9, 1705 (cf. W. J. Law- 
rence, ‘‘The early years of the first English opera house,’’ Musical quarterly, VII [1921], 
106). P. 25: Margarita de l'Epine married Dr. Pepusch, who arranged the music for 
The beggar’s opera. P. 29: Mancini’s L’Idaspe fedele was given on March 23, 1710 (Nicoll 
p. 394). The last Italian opera performed in England before the advent of Handel was 
the Etearco of Stampiglia and Bononcini (cf. A Nicoll, ‘‘The first five years of Italian 
opera in England,’’ Anglia, XXXIV [1919], 279). P. 30: Burney is in error in ascribing 
Gasparini’s Antiochus (1711) to Apostolo Zeno (Nicoll, p. 389). P. 31: The author of 
Calipso and Telemachus was John Hughes, and the music was by Galliard (not Gaillard). 
Dorinda was performed in 1712 (Nicoll, p. 392). 


1 As long ago as 1857 Victor Scheelcher, in his Life of Handel, after examining the evi- 
dence submitted by ‘‘a friend,’’ concluded that the letter is ‘‘entirely political’ and was 
possibly written by Bolingbroke (pp. 128-31, 403-4). See further Fassini, pp. 165-67, 
and R. A. Streatfeild in Musical quarterly, III (1917), 442. P. 134: Harmony in an uproar 
was not written by Dr. Arbuthnot (cf. G. A. Aitken, Arbuthnot (London, 1892], p. 145; 
L. M. Beattie, John Arbuthnot, mathematician and satirist [Cambridge, Mass., 1935], 
p. 315). 
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riched this section of Signor Vallese’s book. In Henry Carey’s poem, “Polly 
Peachum,”’ we read, 
She’s fir’d the town, has quite cut down 
The opera of Rolli,!? 
and similar allusions could probably be found in the periodical literature of 
the time. 

It is possible to exaggerate the importance of Gay’s opera. Other factors 
in the failure of the Royal Academy of Music were the high fees paid to the 
singers, the intense jealousy of Cuzzoni and Faustina, and the rivalry be- 
tween Handel and Bononcini. The opposition to Handel culminated in the 
formation of the “Opera of the Nobility,” sponsored by the Prince of Wales, 
which lured away Handel’s best singers, Cuzzoni and Senesino, engaged 
Nicolas Porpora as composer and conductor, and hired Rolli as librettist." 
Of these stirring events, which really altered Rolli’s sphere of activity, Signor 
Vallese gives no account, but stolidly continues his enumeration of Rolli’s 
libretti: ‘‘Nel 1734 Paolo Rolli pubblica il suo Ariadne in Naxus, musicato 
da Nicola Porpora. L’argomento é il seguente....” (p. 136). 

If Rolli was a mediocre librettist, as Signor Vallese remarks in his admir- 
able summing-up, the Italian poet’s other activities in England are of con- 
siderable interest. He was a member of the Royal Society, and one of his 
“scientific” contributions is here reproduced (pp. 168-71). Of more impor- 
tance are Rolli’s translations into Italian—of Steele’s Conscious lovers and of 
Paradise lost. Though he began to think of translating Milton as early as 
1717, it was Voltaire’s Essay on epic poetry ten years later which prompted 
him to action. Signor Vallese regards the Essay as hostile to Milton, since 
Voltaire could not resist a few jibes at the lapses from decorum in Paradise 
lost. But the original English version of Voltaire’s Essay actually pays high 
tribute to Milton and gave a tremendous impetus to Milton’s reputation 
throughout Europe.’ It is true, of course, that Voltaire toned down much of 
this praise in the French edition of the Essay and that much of his subsequent 
criticism of Milton, like that of Shakespeare, contrasts sharply with his earlier 
enthusiasm.” According to Signor Valiese, however, Voltaire “‘fa della critica 
esterna e guarda la poesia nella sua veste pili che nel suo spirito,” a fault which 
he thinks characteristic of eighteenth-century English critics.’° It is ques- 
tionable whether Rolli’s attack on Voltaire was entirely motivated by a de- 
sire to defend Milton. As is clear from the passages which Signor Vallese 


12 The poems of Henry Carey, ed. Frederick T. Wood (London, 1930), p. 131. 

13 Cf. Fassini, chap. v: ‘‘Haendelisti e Porporisti.”’ 

1t Paradise lost is “‘the noblest Work, which human Imagination hath ever attempted”; 
it is ‘‘the only Poem wherein are to be found in a perfect Degree that Uniformity which 
satisfies the Mind and that Variety which pleases the Imagination’’ (ed. Florence D. 
White [Albany, N.Y., 1915], pp. 131, 132-33). 

16 Cf. John M. Telleen, Milton dans la littérature francaise (Paris, 1904), pp. 41-59. 


16 ‘** Addison, Steele, Pope e Johnson non uscivano da questi confini’’ (p. 116). 
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quotes, the Italian poet quite naturally resented Voltaire’s thrusts at Tasso 
and other Italian writers of “tawdry verse.’’!’? Rolli’s defense of his country- 
men is spirited, but Signor Vallese exaggerates the contrast between the 
“accanito difensore di Milton” and the English writers of the time who were 
wasting their efforts in undignified internal squabbles.'* Although Rolli’s 
Paradiso perduto (1730, 1735) is properly hailed as the first Italian translation 
of the English epic, Signor Vallese says nothing of earlier attempts to trans- 
late Milton, particularly the incomplete version by Magalotti.'* Nor does 
he venture an opinion as to the relative merits of Rolli’s Paradiso perduto, 
which the late J. G. Robertson has called “the best translation of Milton 
which the eighteenth century produced.’’?° This is perhaps excessive praise, 
in view of the literal nature of Rolli’s version,”! but this first Italian transla- 
tion held the field throughout the eighteenth century and deserves further 
study.?? 

Signor Vallese’s book should arouse interest in a figure as yet little known 
to students of English literature. It leaves unconsidered a number of prob- 
lems. One would like to know more of Rolli’s contacts with Englishmen— 
Steele, Newton,” and the Earl of Burlington, for instance. Moreover, the 
pages of Rolli’s Liriche are dotted with English names—David Mitchell, 
Thomas Crawfurd, Lord Delaware, for example—which deserve investiga- 
tion. Finally, it should be possible to discover tangible evidence as to the 
extent to which Rolli’s Italian lyrics were imitated or translated in English, 
as well as to discover how far Rolli himself was influenced by contemporary 


English poets. I bave noted four ‘‘translations from the Italian of Signor 
Rolli’s sonnets” in the collected poems of Samuel Bowden.*4 On the other 


17 There is a good account of the controversy by Sesto Fassini, ‘‘Paolo Rolli contro il 
Voltaire,’’ Giornale storico, XLIX (1907), 83-98 
“E dire che cid avveniva mentre in Inghilterra poeti e prosatori si accapigliavano 
per futilissime beghe (eroici tempi della Dunciad!) e non badavano a rispondere al vanitoso 
scrittore francese che per motivi di semplice ignoranza sentenziava a manca e a dritta su 
capolavori di riconosciuta e pacifica fama!’’ (p. 124) 
» Cf. Ettore Allodoli, Giovanni Milton in Italia (Prato, 1907), p. 140; and R. D. Waller, 
“Lorenzo Magalotti in England, 1668—9,"’ Italian studies, I (1937), 49-60. 
‘*Milton’s fame on the Continent,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, III (1907-8), 


‘ Cf. the translation of PL, III, 13-29, quoted by Signor Vallese (p. 126). 

? There is a brief sketch of Milton's reputation in eighteenth-century Italy in Arturo 
Graf, L’ Anglomania e l’influsso inglese in Italia nel secolo X VIII (Turin, 1911), pp. 250— 
57, but here as elsewhere the value of Graf's work is lessened by his reluctance to ‘‘en- 
cumber’’ his book with notes. 

Calcaterra (p. 321) states that ‘‘Il Rolli aveva conosciuto il Newton a Londra,”’ but 
gives no evidence 

24 Poetical essays on several occasions, by Samuel Bowden, M.D. (2 vols.; London, 1733): 
The four lyrics of Rolli, none of which is in sonnet form, are distributed, in Rolli’s collected 
works, among the ‘‘Ode d’argomenti amorevoli,’’ the ‘“Canzonette,’’ and the ‘‘Cantate,’’ 
but are more closely connected in the edition which Bowden doubtless used, Di Canzonette 

antate libri due di Paolo Rolli (London, 1727). The references following are to Cal- 
caterra’s edition. ‘“‘Sweet Nymph! what means your amorous Grace’’ (Bowden, II, 24- 
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hand, Abel Evans’ well-known epigram on Sir John Vanbrugh seems pretty 
certainly imitated in number Ixvii of Rolli’s Marziale in Albion: 
Giaciti pur con tutto il peso, o terra, 

sull’architetto che alla fin tu copre, 

perch’ei poso, pria di venir sotterra, 

sovra te molte pesantissim’opre.” 
The entire field of Anglo-Italian relations in this period is as yet relatively 
untouched, and it is to be hoped that Signor Vallese will continue the re- 
search which he has begun so profitably in Paolo Rolli in Inghilterra. 

DonaLp F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 


Thomas Carlyle and the art of history. By Louise Merwin Youna. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. x+219. 

Mrs. Young states that the “object of the present study has been less to 
rehabilitate Carlyle as an historian than to reéxamine his theories from the 
point of view of present-day tendencies in historiography.” Her re-examina- 
tions draws criteria and insights extensively from works dealing with a wide 
variety of fields of study which might be expected to contribute in some way 
to the understanding and evaluation of Carlyle’s contribution to the art of 
history. One result is a survey more thorough than any previously attempted 
of Carlyle’s theory and practice as a historian. Because Mrs. Young has 
searched most diligently, however, for the present-day tendencies in historiog- 
raphy and thought which place Carlyle’s work in a favorable light, and be- 
sause she has commenced her study with certain strong demands upon histori- 
cal writing, her essay is, quite frankly, an energetic vindication of Carlyle 
and an attack upon the so-called “scientific” school of historians and his- 
torical critics whom she, borrowing Carlyle’s symbol, refers to as ““Dryasdust.” 
Most modern critics, she feels, have made damning statements about Carlyle 
as a historian, while praising him merely as an artist, chiefly because they 
have been almost completely ignorant of his works and have failed to under- 
stand his ideas, but also because they have narrowly defined history and its 


function. 
She is able to show, what students of Carlyle have long known but have 


25) = “Che ti giova, amabil Fille’’ (Caleaterra, pp. 93-94); ‘‘Oh! shady, solitary Grove!” 
(Bowden, II, 26-27) = “Solitario bosco ombroso”’ (Calcaterra, pp. 70-71); ‘‘The airy 
(Bowden, II, 28-29) = ‘“‘Ninfa vezzosa"’ (Calcaterra, pp. 129- 


Nymph prefers the Rose’’ 
* (Bowden, II, 29-30) = ‘“‘Non parlarmi pid d’amor” 


30); ‘““Beauteous Jrene, say no more’ 
(Calcaterra, pp. 131-32) 
% Liriche, ed. Calcaterra, p. 265. Calcaterra marks this as ‘‘tradotto dall’inglese’’ but 


gives no source. 
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never so completely demonstrated, that Carlyle had a much more extensive 
and complex body of theories concerning historical processes and historical 
composition than has usually been recognized; and she makes some attempt 
to illustrate the thesis that Carlyle was successful, for the most part, in writing 
histories which are clearly based upon his theories. Mrs. Young makes no 
plea for the acceptance of Carlyle’s ontological and teleological theories, 
which, she admits, determine to some extent the forms of his histories and 
his interpretations of events; but she does insist that these theories should 
be studied respectfully, and attempts to show that Carlyle’s other ideas have 
value independent of the acceptance of his metaphysic. Specifically, she finds 
Carlyle important as a historian because of his insight into the psychological 
processes which may be called “subconscious,” his theory of the “social 
organism,” his study of permanence and change in human institutions and 
his resulting theory of historical cycles, his analysis of individual and social 
psychology as manifested in revolutionary periods, his emphasis on “social 
biography,” and, perhaps most important of all, his unparalleled ability to 
create through his histories an “illusion of reality” comparable to that which 
a dramatist or novelist may produce. 

It is evident that what analytical and argumentative deficiencies there are 
in this book arise, to Some degree, from Mrs. Young’s desire to treat a very 
complicated subject from many points of view in a short space. Possibly be- 
cause she has expended so much effort upon the discussion of sources and 
influences (in which she devotes a great deal more attention than has any 
previous scholar to the influence of Herder, probably overemphasizing it) 
and because she has quoted so widely from secondary authorities, her actual 
analysis of some aspects of Carlyle’s doctrine is unduly perfunctory. This is 
particularly true of her treatment of the theory of heroes (the shortness of 
which is partly explained by her wish to discredit the belief that the theory 
of heroes and hero-worship was Carlyle’s major contribution) and her study 
of Carlyle’s ideas concerning causation. Likewise, in her haste, she has failed 
to consider some of the implications of her basic assumptions concerning the 
function of history, notably her demand that a history should create an 
“illusion of reality,” and has not met at all decisive points the arguments of 
Carlyle’s critics. 

The chief analytical weaknesses in Mrs. Young’s work have resulted, how- 
ever, from deficiencies of method, deficiencies which are to be found, it is 
true, in much of the scholarship dealing with Carlyle. In the first place, 
though she has shown considerable subtlety in her interpretations of Carlyle’s 
ideas, she has too often accepted uncritically and not made clear the mean- 
ing of many of the basic terms used in her analysis, such as “romantic” and 
“classical,”’ “subjective” and “objective,” “history” and “philosophy of his- 
tory,” which as a result are sometimes used with confusing ambiguity. In the 
second place, like so many students of Carlyle, Mrs. Young, though perhaps 
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not completely indifferent to the fact that the ideas of a thinker whose 
method is dialectical and whose terms are not univocal can be treated ade- 
quately only if one makes a careful analysis of the argument in each of the 
works being considered, has nevertheless contented herself with selecting, 
grouping, and paraphrasing passages taken from widely scattered texts and 


has often assumed in her consideration of these passages a fixity in the mean- 
ing of words which more careful analyses of the passages in their contexts 
would not justify. In discussing any basic word used by Carlyle it is neces- 
sary to consider its meaning at particular points in the dialectical and rhetori- 
-al structure of the work in which it occurs; and by so doing one may obviate 
many of the apparent inconsistencies in Carlyle’s thought. In view of these 
facts and of the fact that Mrs. Young rarely seems aware of the peculiarities 
of Carlyle’s method, it is the more remarkable that she appears very little 
bothered by the inconsistencies and vaguenesses which appear as one attempts 
to understand the materials she presents. There is space here for only one 
example, an extreme one, of the confusion which at times results from her 
procedure. All the words used by her in the following passage (p. 59) are 
used in one place or another by Carlyle, but the reviewer has been quite 
unable to determine what specific meanings Mrs. Young intends to convey. 
Carlyle’s conception of universal history was all-inclusive. His writings are 
sprinkled with half-poetical, half-philosophical aphorisms on the ‘Tissue of His- 
tory”’ which inweaves all Being as a “God-written Apocalypse” whose figures and 
events possess the “somnambulism of uneasy sleepers.”” The universe is a “vast 
symbol of God,” and history is its representation or text; a “book of celestial 
hieroglyphics whose lexicon is in heaven, in which only the prophets may read, 
and they only here and there a line.’”’ This conception of universal history as a 
vast, spiritual force with an existence independent of the mere facts of recorded 
history broods over the entire body of Carlyle’s writings. 


A final disappointment, which also arises from Mrs. Young’s method of con- 
centrating upon passages rather than complete works as the units for analysis, 
is that in her treatment of Carlyle’s practice as a writer of histories she no- 
where attempts a full examination of a history by Carlyle. There is no 
thorough analysis of structure and no detailed examination of the ways in 
which Carlyle’s ideas determined the form of, or were introduced into, his 


narratives. 
Luioyp J. DAvIpsON 


University of Chicago 
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